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A distinguished panel of journalists and lawyers gathered last 
month to discuss current and future issues involving the press, 
the public and the First Amendment. Seated from the right: Earl 
Caldwell . columnist, New York DAILY NEWS; Beth Nissen , NEWSWEEK, 
Floyd Abrams , lecturer in law and moderator Benno Schmidt , pro¬ 
fessor, Columbia Univ. Law School. (SEE STORY IN CENTERFOLD). 
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PRINCETON, N.J. — Four 
high school seniors are 
to receive Dow Jones news¬ 
paper Fund scholarships 
totalling $4,000 as the 
Fund's 1983 Urban Jour¬ 
nalism Competition win¬ 
ners. 

The winners were: Tina 
Burnside of Minneapolis; 
Lamont Jones of Owensboro, 
Ky.; Davette Wood of Lake- 
wood, Ohio; and Bryan Wo¬ 
odards of Chicago. 

The students wrote the 
best stories in a writing 
competition among students 
who participated in 25 Ur¬ 
ban Journalism Workshops 
co-sponsored this summer 
by the Fund and 95 news¬ 
papers. 

Urban Journalism Workshops 
are intended to identify 
minority high school stu¬ 
dents and encourage them, 
to develop their journalism 
skills and consider careers 
in journalism. 

Since the program began in 
1976, the Fund has awarded 
$44,331 to the best writers. 
The scholarships may be re¬ 
newed for up to four years 
if the students continue 
their journalism activities, 
maintain a B average and de¬ 
monstrate financial need. 


The winning stories: 

* "Teen-age dads," by Tina 
Burnside, describes the 
anxieties, fears and joys 
of three teen-age boys who 
unexpectedly found them¬ 
selves fathers, but have 
accepted the responsibility. 
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WE NEED YOU 


Here's what some readers have said about the Black 
Alumni Network Newsletter: 

"Now that I'm away from the Big Apple and thus, the 
center of activity. I'll look forward even more to the 
newsletter. Keep it coming" -- E. R . Shipp, Chicago. 

"I really enjoy reading it" -- Sabrina Dames, Arli¬ 
ngton, Va. 

"I read B.A.N. with a passion" -- Roy Patterson, 
Atlanta. 

"I'm lost on everybody's whereabouts without my B.A.N.' 
— Diann Burns, Columbus, Ohio. 

In the past 3| years, we have built a loyal following 
of readers. But we need support from more of you so 
we can continue bringing you the kind of news and in¬ 
formation you want and need every month. 

As of last month, 11 people took out subcriptions for 
1984. Five were new subscribers and six renewed their 
subscriptions. Two of the renewing subscribers sent an 
additional donation with their $10 annual subscription 


1983 Balance (November) 

Dec. 1983 issue (printing & mailing) 

$65.00 

$82.00 

BALANCE 

(Deficit) 

$17.00 

1984 Subscriptions (11) 

$145.00 

Jan. 1984 

issue ( estimated cost) 

$60.00 

BALANCE 


$85.00 


...Ihe last budget update was in the Nov. 1983 issue. 

Last year we had 47 paid subscribers. Nearly 200 co¬ 
pies of the newsletter go out each month to journal¬ 
ists, college professors, students and employers. 

Our annual estimated costs are $750. This covers pub¬ 
lishing 200 eight-page issues each month from January 
to November and a 12-page December issue. 

We need 77 paid subscribers to cover printing and 

mailing costs. More support would allow us to increase 

our press run and expand our coverage. CONTINUED, PG. 6 














UNDER FIRE: What to do about 
rising hostility 
toward the press? 


By WAYNE J. DAWKINS 

The lockout of the press from 
on-the-scene coverage.of the 
U.S. invasion of Grenada and 
the public's increasing con¬ 
tempt for the news media domi¬ 
nated " The Press. The Public 
and the First Amendment : Cur ¬ 
rent and Future Issues ," a pa¬ 
nel discussion last month. 

Four people examined the issu¬ 
es at the McGraw-Hill audito¬ 
rium in New York City. 

They were: Floyd Abrams, 
an attorney who has represen¬ 


ted news organizations in a 
number of First Amendment ca¬ 
ses; Earl Caldwell, columnist, 
New York DAILY NEWS; Beth Nis- 
sen, Mexico City bureau chief, 
NEWSWEEK Magazine; and Benno 
Schmidt, professor of consti¬ 
tutional law at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Law School and the pa¬ 
nel moderator. 

More than 200 people attended 
the program, which was spon¬ 
sored by the Columbia Journal¬ 
ism Alumni Association. 

The panelists said that the 
Grenada lockout was an example 
of government attempts to las¬ 
so the press. 

Nissen called the invasion the 
first "off-the-record war" in 
modern American history. 

"This was a test case that we 
saw in Grenada," said Caldwell. 


1 / SHE WASN'T LOCKED OUT: newswoman was at 


NYPlSS 


While the U.S. news media were 
kept off Grenada during the in¬ 
vasion of the island, one black 
free-lance journalist was able 
to witness the action. 

Jean Wiley came to the island 
in August 1983, several days 
before the carnival. At that 
time she had hopes of staying 
in Grenada for a year. 

"I wanted to get a sense of 
how the revolution was func¬ 
tioning from the bottom," she 
told a group of black journa¬ 
lists in New York City last 
month. During her stay, she 
did not ask for an interview 
with Prime Minister Maurice Bi¬ 


shop or his top aides. 

Wiley had these observations: 

* During the recent military 
coup, tens of thousands of peo¬ 
ple, not several thousand as 
U.S. journalists reported, tri¬ 
ed to release Bishop from house 
arrest. "We get we leader," was 
the people's rallying cry. 

* The American medical stu¬ 
dents on the island were viewed 
as tourists by the natives and 
were not a threat to the revo¬ 
lutionary process. 

"Secrecy?: American medical 
students used the runway to 














"The government's position was, 
'if we can do this, why not do 
it ? ' " 

Abrams said the Grenada lockout 
was not an isolated case of go¬ 
vernment interference. "We have 
a government that is shameful 
in its view of First Amendment 
rights." He added that govern¬ 
ment attempts to restrict the 

Freedom of Information Act 
are "part of a pattern, 
entirely consistent." 

While the panelists railed aga¬ 
inst current government atti¬ 
tudes, they were fearful of the 
public backlash against the pre¬ 
ss. All agreed that the media 
are riddled with self-inflicted 
wounds. 

"Your problem is your power - 
monopoly power - the public . 
views you like the farmers 


the Grenada Invasion 


jog on," said Wiley. The Reagan 
Administration contended that 
a large runway under construc¬ 
tion was for Communist-inspi¬ 
red military insurgence. 

* Four of the American medical 
students were black. 

* Asked about a blitz of news 
reports that the Grenadians 
welcomed the invading American 
and Eastern Caribbean soldiers, 
Wiley said the natives would 
have embraced Satan in order to 
be freed from the island forces 
who overthrew and then killed 
Bishop. 


viewed the (19th century) ra¬ 
ilroads," said Schmidt. 

Abrams noted that the press 
lost 89 percent of libel cases 
recently decided by juries. 
Seventy-five percent of those 
cases were reversed on appeal. 

Caldwell said that in many in¬ 
stances, he couldn't blame the 
public for being hostile. "The 
public's position should not 
be taken lightly because we 
might be part of the problem. 
We want it too many ways." 

For example he said that his 
newspaper would rather shut 
down than do a better job of 
covering New York's substan¬ 
tial black and brown commun¬ 
ities. 

Caldwell continued that the 
press is not doing enough. 
"There's so many things we need 
to do. There's a lot of places 
where the press needs to go." 
Nissen said the news media 
have to be less superficial. 
"The press has the attention 
span of a 3-year-old. 'Grena¬ 
da isn't sexy anymore, so let¬ 
's go on to something else. 
Beirut is like a sitcom that 
was never canceled.'" 

Abrams agreed that the press 
must do a better job to pre¬ 
serve what credibility it has. 
He stressed however, that the 
public shares some of the bur¬ 
den for shoddy journalism. 

"The public is a player too. 
Often they have opted for the 
flashy, one-shot, irresponsi¬ 
ble journalism." 


■I 
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The Providence(R.I.) JOURNAL & BULLETIN 
JOBLINE is looking for a general assignment re¬ 
porter for one of its suburban bureaus 
and a copy editor. Salary range for the reporter posi¬ 
tion on the JOURNAL is $378-$607 per week, depending 
on experience. Candidate should send resume and clips. 
The copy editor job is with the BULLETIN. Hours: 6 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. and salary range is $412 to $619 depending on 
experience. Candidates should send a resume and contact 
Paul Reeve at the JOURNAL & BULLETIN, 75 Fountain St., 

Providence, R.I. 02902.The Chicago REPORTER, an 

award-winning investigative newsletter, has an opening 
for a reporter. Salary is negotiable. Contact Laura 
Washington at 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60603 
(312)236-4830.The Yonkers HERALD-STATESMAN is look¬ 

ing for a high-energy person to work as an editorial 
assistant. Routine duties include screening city desk 
telephone calls, setting up photo assignments, maintai¬ 
ning newspaper files and clerical duties. It offers wri¬ 
ting opportunities with the daily neighborhood news col¬ 
umn for the Bronx edition, all religious news, obitua¬ 
ries and light features. Contact David Hartley, editor, 
at (914)965-5000. 


The Black Alumni Network Newsletter is an independent, 
member-supported publication. If you like our work, 
support us with your subscription today. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 

Name_ . __ 

Title ___ 

Organization^_____ 

Address_____,__ 

' _____z I P_ 

One year of BAN Newsletter Is 510. 
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Last month's BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine was 
saturated with offerings from folks near 
and dear to us. Sheryl Hilliard . '82, B.E.'s 
new m.e., and Nelson George wrote the cover 
story on moves by black film and video com¬ 
panies to get a piece of the growing market 

. Janice Greene , '82, wrote about the 

apparent wakening of the National Bar Asso¬ 
ciation, the nation's oldest black bar 
association, that's viewed by many as a con¬ 
servative, old-line organization. The NBA 
joined 89 other organizations in "Operation 
Big Vote," an initiative to put 2.5 million 
blacks on voter registration rolls by the 

1984 presidential election."Plagued By 

AIDs Scare," an article by David J. Dent , 

'82, told how Haitians are being hurt in 
the United States and Haiti because U.S. 
officials have labeled them high-risk car¬ 
riers of the crippling disease. Frank 

Dexter Brown , '81, wrote about entertain- 
ment and sports celebrities who planned to 

B.A.N. 

PEOPLE 
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boycott entertainers who sing and dance for 

apartheid in South Africa. Frederick F. 

Smith , '81, wrote about a Berkeley, Calif., 
sociology teacher who brings black family 

images to Christmas cards. Linda Prout , 

'81, of NEWSWEEK has been assigned to the 
magazine's new news bureau in Miami. Cla¬ 

rence Waldron , '80, wrote an article for last 
month's EBONY Magazine on Dorothy Donegan, 
renowned Chicago jazz pianist.TIME TELE¬ 

TEXT, the electronic newspaper, folded last 
month after two years of operation. That put 
writers Ken Jones . '81, and Sharon Fitzgerald 
out in the cold looking for new gigs. Ken re¬ 
cently passed along his palling card, which 

shows how he makes his talents known. 

Sabrina Dames '81, is an assistant editor/ 
writer for WTOP Newsradio 15 in Washington, 
D.C. Valerie Wesley , '82, has been stri¬ 

nging for the Clifton (N.J.) HERALD-NEWS, 
a paper that serves three Northern New Jersey 
communities. She's also busy with several 






























* "Mary's: home-style cook¬ 

ing," by Lamont Jones, pro¬ 
files a restaurant run by 
an elderly woman who does 
her own cooking. 

* "Hagen, Adams urge youth 

to 'get involved, 111 by Da- 
vette Wood, details the spee¬ 
ches of two men who were act¬ 
ive in the 1960s political and 
civil rights movement. 

* IM I didn't do it, my son 

did,'" by Bryan Woodards de¬ 

tails the Parental Responsi¬ 
bility Act, passed July 1 by 
the Illinois State Assembly. 
That law makes parents respo¬ 
nsible for allowing their 
teen-age children who are mi- 
ors to drink alcoholic bever¬ 
ages at home, become intoxica¬ 
ted and leave their residence. 


magazine assignments.BOOK BEAT: Betty 

Winston Baye , '80, says her source at Dell 
Banbury Books said that 77 percent of the 
first printing of "The Africans" was sold as 
of last month. That's 66,000 of the 85,000 
books printed. Betty hopes that demand will 
compel a second printing. 


NEXT B.A.N. MEETING 
Sunday February 12th 
3 P.M. 

Call (914)668-3000 or 
(212)410-5271 to RSVP 
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American delegation visits memorial to Sandinista founder Carlos 
Fonseca. Pictured left to right are Nicaraguans Carlos Campbell and 
Tfargarita Gurdian with Americans Tracy Gray (Atlanta Assn, of Black 
Journalists), The Rev. Joseph Lowery(SCLC), Acie Byrd(Nuclear Freeze) 
and The Rev. William Sheperd(SCDC Board). STORY CN PAGE 3 . 
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Howard University School of 
Communications is holding its 
13th Annual Communications Con¬ 
ference Feb. 16-19 at the Ar¬ 
mour J. Blackburn Univ. Center. 
The conference will be an in¬ 
formation and exchange meeting 
between journalists, communica¬ 
tions people and students. Job 
opportunities is the main course 
on the agenda. For information 
call Peggy Pinn at (202)636-7491 


iingT 

journalism Job Opportunity Con¬ 
ference for minority college 
students and graduates interes¬ 
ted in careers in newspapers 
Feb. 25 and 26. The conference 
site is C.W. Post College in Gre- 
envale, L.I. Many newspapers of 
all sizes are expected to send 
recruiters to interview students 
for internships and full-time 
employment. Students can regis¬ 
ter by sending their name, scho¬ 
ol, degree/major, address and six 
copies of their resume to Regin¬ 
ald Tuggle, community affairs 
manager, as soon as possible. The 
address is NEWSDAY, Melville, N.Y. 
11747, or call (516)454-2172. 


The Institute for 
Journalism Educa- 
| tion has begun its 
annual search for 
aspiring newspaper 
reporters for the 
Summer Program for Minority Jour¬ 
nalists at the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia, Berkeley. IJE is also 



looking for experienced journalists 
ready for desk work to apply to 
the Editing Program for Minority 
Journalists at the University of 
Arizona, Tucson. The application 
deadline is March 1. For infor¬ 
mation on the Summer program, call 
(415)642-5962. For the Editing 
Program, call (602)621-5777. 
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NICARAGUA VISIT : A VISITOR’S ESSAY 


Most Americans know little of 
the U.S. government's role in 
Central America. We who are 
African-Americans say we have 
too many concerns at home to 
worry about Spanish-speaking 
folk 1,000 miles away. 

Hence, our government does what 
it chooses. 

It invades Grenada with impu¬ 
nity. It trains and supports 
guerrilla forces to fight aga¬ 
inst the country of Nicaragua. 

It attempts to forestall the 
inevitable guerrilla victory 
in El Salvador. It approves co¬ 
vert CIA operations throughout 
Central America. 

America forgets the revolution 
on which it was founded — a 
military solution to an econo¬ 
mic and political problem. When 
it attempts to subvert the go¬ 
vernment of the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua, America forgets its 
Declaration of Independence. 

Are not the Nicaraguans who 
overthrew the Somoza dictator¬ 
ship in 1979 entitled to the 
same self-determination America 
exercised in 1776? 

Let me hasten to add that even 
while the newly formed United 
States of 1776 declared its 
right to "life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,’’ it kept 
African-Americans enslaved. That 



Daniel Ortega, coordinator of the Ni¬ 
caragua Junta, takes Americans on tour 
of the coffee area of Erocrusia. 


was a terrible mistake. But the 
Sandinistas have the right to 
make mistakes too, as they did 
with their native Indian popu¬ 
lation, the Miskutu. 

It has taken the Nicaraguans on¬ 
ly two years to recognize their 
mistakes and attempt to correct 
them with such measures as gra¬ 
nting unconditional amnesty to 
all Miskutu who resisted the 
Sandinistas, bringing them into 
the government and ceasing un¬ 
necessary interference with the¬ 
ir culture, religion and life¬ 
style. 
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It took America 100 years to re¬ 
solve our situation legally and 
100 years more to resolve our 
situation politically. Perhaps 
:in another 100 years our eco- - 
nomic plight will be solved. 

Clearly, if the Reagan admini¬ 
stration continues its current 
policies in Central America, 
our country will find itself 
in another Vietnam, a no-win 
quagmire. As the minister of 
Culture in Nicaragua, Father 
Cardenal, says, "We could make 
peace with the United States 
in five minutes. 


NABJ: Call Us 

FOR YEARS, The National 
Association of Black 
Journalists had an iro¬ 
nic communications glitch. 

This organization of hundreds 
of newsgathers and dissemina¬ 
tors did not have a telephone 
number to call for members se¬ 
eking information. The problem: 
there was no regularly staffed 
national office with a tele¬ 
phone . 

Last November, the communica¬ 
tions hole was plugged. 

A temporary national office 
was opened at the Louisville 
COURIER-JOURNAL & TIMES. 

"For the first time, NABJ has 
someplace where you can call 
and get answers," said Merv 


All we have to say is 'We will 
do what you tell us.' That we 
will not do." 

If there is to be peace in 
Central America, The American 
people must seek to know the 
truth. 

— ROY PATTERSON 

Roy Patterson of WETV, Atlanta, spent 
two weeks in Central America last De¬ 
cember with a fact-finding coalition 
consisting of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference; Hispanic and 
nuclear-freeze organizations; and 
black lawyers. 


Aubespin, president of NABJ. 
Aubespin, COURIER-JOURNAL re¬ 
porter for 15 years, was elec¬ 
ted last September to lead the 
8-year-old organization. 

Journalists who need informa¬ 
tion on institutions, people, 
careers or other matters can 
call (502)582-4990. From 9 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m., telephone calls 
are taken by an answering mac¬ 
hine. From 12:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
a secretary takes calls. 

Like a museum, the small of¬ 
fice's walls chronicle black 
contributions to the media 
over the past century.’ 

Posters of Lerone Bennett, 
Robert Maynard, Gordon Parks 
and Ethel Payne stand along¬ 
side three front pages of 
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NICARAGUA'S BLACK COMMUNITY: 

Bluefields, on the country's 
Atlantic coast, is home to 
27,000 black Nicaraguans. They 
reached those shores either as 
survivors of an early 19th- 
century slave-ship mutiny or 
a laborers brought over by Bri¬ 
tish colonialists who attempted 
to settle the country's east 
coast in 1894.* 

The mayor and regional gover¬ 
nor of Bluefields are black. 

The people call themselves 
Afro-Caribbeans and identify 
strongly with other Afro-Ca- 
ribbean communities.* 


* From author June Jordan. She 
visted Nicaragua in early 1983 
and wrote about her travels in 
ESSENCE Magazine. 


August 1887 editions of The 
COURIER-JOURNAL that carry 
stories about the Colored Press 
Convention in Louisville(Yes, 
black journalists were organized 
100 years ago). 



Pioneer black journalist Ida 
B. Wells was one of the con¬ 
vention participants. At that 
time she was Memphis, Tenn., 
correspondent for the Louis¬ 
ville AMERICAN BAPTIST. Aubes- 
pin said The COURIER-JOURNAL 


Meeting 

Postponed 

The B.A.N. meeting scheduled 
for Feb. 12. A new date will 
be announced later. 


WAYNE MOVES TO N.J. DAILY 

Wayne J. Dawkins is leaving The 
Mount Vernon(N.Y.)DAILY ARGUS 
this month to join the reporting 
staff of the Camden(N.J.)COURIER- 
POST, a 120,000 circulation daily 
Southeast of Philadelphia. 

Wayne's wife, Joyce Ingram, has 
joined the staff of the Phila¬ 
delphia DAILY NEWS as an editor. 
The couple will live in Maple 
Shade, N.J. 


in 1883 was the first white- 
owned newspaper that did a de¬ 
tailed and balanced profile of 
Frederick Douglass. 

A permanent office for NABJ is 
in the works. Negotiations are 
under way to establish the of¬ 
fice at a black college, pos¬ 
sibly Hampton Institute in Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The organization's strength is 
growing. Until late last year, 
Louisville was NABJ's only af¬ 
filiate chapter. Since November, 
three cities have enrolled as 
affiliates—Washington, D.C., 
Philadelphia and Jackson, Miss. 

NABJ has member journalists in 
10 regions coast-to-coast. The 
annual convention will be held 
this August in Atlanta. 
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WDIV-TV in 

Jobline Detroit is 

looking for 
an associate producer-writer. 
Candidates need to be famili¬ 
ar with basic production and 
editing techniques and have 
good writing skills. Contact 
Tina Noor at WDIV-TV, 550 W. 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich., 
48231, or call (313)222-0444... 
WPEG-FM is looking for an oper¬ 
ations manager. Candidates sho¬ 
uld have five years experience 
in radio production. Duties in¬ 
clude supervising everything 
that goes on the air, supervi¬ 
sing on-air talent and handling 
an on-air shift. Candidates 
should submit a sample tape and 
resume to Fred Graham, WPEG, P.0. 

Box 128, Concord, N.C. 28025_ 

KREM-TV in Spokane, Wash, was 
looking for a television news 
anchor. Contact Sheila Detrict 

at (509)448-2000_WINS Radio, 

New York City, an all-news sta¬ 
tion, is looking for an editor¬ 


ial director. Candidates should 
have a strong reporting back¬ 
ground, some knowledge of the 
New York area political scene, 
and good writing research and 
analytical skills. He or she will 
write editorials, handle the re¬ 
buttal process and will be a mem¬ 
ber of the station's editorial 
board. Contact Jim Jones, human 
resource manager, (212)557-2722 

ASAP.The Tarrytown(N.Y.) 

DAILY NEWS is looking for an edi¬ 
torial assistant. Responsibilities: 
Prepare the daily News Pulse col¬ 
umn and church page copy; write 
obituraries and help with switch¬ 
board and general office duties. 
Contact Harry Donsky at (914)941- 
8000 ASAP. 

WNEW-TV, New York has an open¬ 
ing for a production assistant. 
Responsibilities:work with 
graphics, edit tapes. This en¬ 
try level position shows how a 
television broadcast is put to¬ 
gether from the bottom. Contact 
Paul Smirnoff, (212)535-1000. 
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Essence 


Star-Progress 

600 SOUTH PALM ST., 

LA HABRA, CALIF. 90631 


"Throwaway Teens" is the new term for the 
latest phenomenon: an estimated 20,000 chro¬ 
nically homeless 16-to-20-year-olds who roam 
the streets of New York. Problems at home 
have turned these young people into nomads. 
Rolanda Watts , '81, on NEWS4 New York (NBC-TV) 

reported the story. Jill Nelson Ricks , '80, 

has moved to the newly created position of in¬ 
vestigative reporter for ESSENCE Magazine. 

Paula Parks , '83, has joined the staff of the 
DAILY STAR-PROGRESS in La Habra, Calif. "I 
cover everything — education, city government, 
city planning, community redevelopment, fea¬ 
tures — in two cities, Whittier and La Habra 
Heights," she says. "Of course, I help with 
layout, proof pages and take pictures. There's 
nothing like the experience of a small paper." 

. Shirley Y. Kwan , '83, is with INSIDE NEWS- 

DAY, the Long Island newspaper's cable-televi¬ 
sion program. E.R. Shipp , '79, of The New 

York TIMES, wrote last month about the defection 
of Chicago SUN-TIMES columnist Mike Royko to the 
rival Chicago TRIBUNE and the legal battle that 


BLACK 

ENTERPRISE 


PEOPLE 

ensued.Offerings from February's BLACK ENTER¬ 

PRISE Magazine: David Dent , '82, and Jerome Re- 
ide , '82, teamed up to write about the appoint¬ 
ment of Benjamin Ward to commissioner of the 
23,000 strong New York City Police Department, 

the largest police force in the nation. Frank 

Dexter Brown , '81, followed up on the cultural 
boycott of South Africa by American entertainers. 

His report says the movement is taking hold. 

Wayne J. Dawkins , '80, wrote about journalism 
programs, one of them the Editing Program for Mi¬ 
nority Journalists. In four years, EPMJ has sent 
40 journalists to management positions as editors 

at daily newspapers. David Peterkin , '82, is 

more than just a production assistant at WNEW-TV. 
He writes copy for the weekend broadcasts and does 

some news editing. William Walker , '81, is to 

begin writing for the Newburgh(N.Y.), HERALD 
TIMES RECORD. William also teaches in the Newburgh 
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ERNEST B. BOYNTON Jr. 

(1936-1984) 


B.A.N. PEOPLE 
Con't 


Ernest B. Boynton Jr., college professor and for¬ 
mer president of the Columbia Journalism Alumni 
Association, died Jan. 21 at Englewood Hospital 
in New Jersey after a sudden illness. He was 47. 

Mr. Boynton was a 1971 graduate of the Columbia 
Univ. Graduate School of Journalism. For the past 
12 years he was a professor in the English Depar¬ 
tment at the City College of New York. 

As a writer, Mr. Boynton's byline appeared over 
stories for UPI, NEWSDAY, The N.Y. AMSTERDAM NEWS 
and NEW WORLD OUTLOOK and MISSION NEWS. 

He was born May 24, 1936 in New York City. Mr. 
Boynton is survived by his wife Madeline Burrell 
Boynton and three daughters, Hilary, Renee and 
Melissa Boynton. The family lives in Englewood. 


Public School System. Marilyn Milloy , 82, of 

NEWSDAY, wrote last month about the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights denouncing affirmative action quo¬ 
tas as "unjustified discrimination," a dramatic 
reversal of policy under the Reagan administration 

.During last month's celebrations of the Rev. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.'s birthday, Janice 
Greene, '82, of the New Rochelle(N.Y.) STANDARD- 
STAR, wrote about the message given by Dr. Huge 
Scott, a Hunter College dean, to 500 people at a 
memorial breakfast. Dr. Scott was former superin¬ 
tendent of schools in Washington, D.C. 
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Jackson’s Aide, Former Newscaster, 
Views Media From the Other Side 


In almost 20 years of 
public life, Jesse Jack- 
son, to the annoyance of some 
and the delight of others, 
has never quite played by 
the rules. He's been cal¬ 
led everything from a re¬ 
bel with too many causes 
to a Black Messiah. 

Now that he is making a 
serious bid to become 
America's first black pre¬ 
sident, Jackson remains 

STEADY NUMBERS: 

1984-5 J-MENORUY AFPLICATTCNS 
MATCH LAST YEAR'S 

ABOUT 120 MINORITIES have 
applied to the Columbia 
University Graduate School 
of Journalism for the up¬ 
coming school year, about 
the same number as last 
year, according to Maria¬ 
nne Kellogg, GSJ admis-- 
sions coordinator. 


unconventional and unpre¬ 
dictable, according to 
Melba Tolliver, communi¬ 
cations director for his 
New York state campaign. 

"Jesse Jackson is not a 
traditional candidate," 
Tolliver told members of 
the New York Association 
of Black Journalists re¬ 
cently. "The campaign re¬ 
flects his style." 

Con't, Page 4 



AD-vice for 
advertisers. 
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MASS MEDIA 
CONFERENCE 

North Carolina A&T State 
University is holding 
its Seventh Annual Mass 
Media Careers Conference 
Friday and Saturday March 
30-31 in Greensboro, N.C. 
Robert Maynard, publisher 
of the Oakland(Calif . ) 
TRIBUNE will be keynote 



MAYNARD 

speaker. Expect an outst¬ 
anding educational and 
professional meeting of 
students, educators and 
professional journalists. 

Registration fees are 
$7.50, $3 for students. 

For information, call Ne- 
tti Rowland(919)379-7582. 
For room reservations, 
call Executive Inn(919) 
273-5503. 

CAREER WORKSHOPS 

More Career Information 
Workshops have been sche¬ 
duled for Columbia Jour¬ 
nalism Alumni. 

"What’s New in Business 

Journalism ," is slated 

March 14. The speaker 
is William Zimmerman, edi¬ 


tor of The AMERICAN BANK¬ 
ER. The April 18 session 
is "Opportunities With 
Computer and Hi-Tech Pu¬ 

blications: how to make 
the transition from the 
general press to this me¬ 
dia." The speaker will be 
James Strothman, former 
AP reporter, now editor 
of MIS WEEK, a Fairchild 
Publication. Both sessions 
will be from 12:30-1:30 
p.m. at Public Relations 
Aids Inc., seventh floor, 
330 W. 34th St. 
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How to Avoid Stereotypical Ads 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 


The Council of Better 
Business Bureaus asked 
the Black Media Associ¬ 
ation's Ad Watch Commi¬ 
ttee to draw up a list 
of do's and don'ts to 
help advertisers avoid 
racial stereotypes. 

The list was published in 
the October edition of 
the Council's Advertising 
Topics. The nation's 161 
Better Business Bureaus 
are associated with the 
Council of Better Busi¬ 
ness Bureaus, headquar¬ 
tered in Arlington, Va. 

The BMA list advised ad¬ 
vertisers to: 

* Use black product spo- 
kespeople who talk intel¬ 
ligently, without resort¬ 
ing to jokes, songs or 
dancing . 

* Show studious, serious 
black youth. 

* Show two-parent famil¬ 
ies. 

* Show black parents con¬ 
cerned about their chil¬ 
dren's health, safety and 
education. 

* Show blacks in profes¬ 
sional, decision-making 
positions. 

Advertisers were advised 
not to : 

* Portray all criminals as 
black. 


* Portray blacks as intel¬ 
lectual inferiors to whi¬ 
tes. 

^Portray blacks as lazy, 
always looking for hand¬ 
outs . 

*Stereotype all blacks as 
poor, unemployed and dis¬ 
advantaged . 

* Portray black mothers 
as overweight. 

* Leave blacks out of si¬ 
tuations in which they are 
present in real life. 

Since December 1982 the 
Ad Watch Committee has 
sent letters to 30 ad¬ 
vertisers. Fifteen have 
been praised for using 
blacks in dominant roles 
in their ads, and 15 have 
been criticized for either 
using blacks in stereoty¬ 
pical roles, or for lea¬ 
ving blacks out of situa¬ 
tions in which they are 
present in reality. Cri¬ 
tical and complimentary 
letters go out each month. 

The purpose of the Ad Wat¬ 
ch letter-writing campa¬ 
ign is to heighten the aw¬ 
areness of both advertis¬ 
ers and black consumers 
about the portrayal of bl¬ 
acks in print and broad¬ 
cast ads. 

The BMA is an organiza- 
Con ' t, Page 8 
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Tolliver /Con't from pg. 1 

Working for a non-tradi- 
tional candidate means, in 
part, that despite her po¬ 
sition, Tolliver is often 
unable to supply journal¬ 
ists covering the campa¬ 
ign with precise details 
of Jackson's itinerary. 

And because the campaign 
is not rolling in money, 
work is often done by vo¬ 
lunteers, some of whom are 
not excited about having 
to do the nitty-gritty 
chores. "There are not a 
lot of people breaking 
down the doors to carry 
petitions or who want to 
answer telephones," Tol¬ 
liver said. 

A former newscaster and 
anchorwoman for WABC and 
WNBC, Tolliver said that 
working for Jackson has 
been a great professional 
challenge . 


Recruiting /Con't from pg. 1 

As of late January the 
school had received more 
than 600 applications. Ke¬ 
llogg said it appeared that 
the pool of minority appl¬ 
icants has remained steady 
over last year. Late appl¬ 
ications were still coming 

School officials are ple¬ 
ased that the number of 
minority applicants has 
not decreased, as it did 


"For me personally it's 
been a matter of adjust¬ 
ment to accept that he is 
the person he is and the 
candidate he is," she said 
"There are times that I 
wished he was a more tra¬ 
ditional candidate, but 
then I realize that that 
is one of the qualities 
I find attractive about 
him as a politician." 

But, Tolliver said the 
real significance of Jack¬ 
son's candidacy was not 
whether he adhered to ri¬ 
gid schedules, or provid¬ 
ed the details journal¬ 
ists and others are com¬ 
fortable dealing with. 

The importance of Jack¬ 
son's candidacy is his 
ability to articulate the 
larger issues, and to lay 
out a framework into whi¬ 
ch subordinates could su¬ 
pply the content, Tolli¬ 
ver said. "Part of what 

two years ago, when GSJ 
received only 47 applica¬ 
tions . 

The drop alarmed school 
officials and alumni and 
spurred recruitment dri¬ 
ves and a search of in¬ 
creased financial-aid op¬ 
portunities for minority 
students. 

Kellogg says the graduate sc¬ 
hool continued its mino¬ 
rity recruitment program 
last fall to diminish the 
possibility of a reduct- 
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his candidacy is about is 
about clearing the space 
or creating the space for 
the rest of us." 

Now laboring on the other 
side of the fence, Tolli¬ 
ver also said she had le¬ 
arned a few unpleasant 
lessons about her former 
profession. 

Although she said she had 
tried to guard against it, 
Tolliver said some news 
ireports about Jackson had 
j simply been inaccurate, and 
others had been distorted. 

She said she was especi¬ 
ally disappointed with the 
way some New York City's 
black-owned media had co¬ 
vered Jackson's campaign. 

Rather than using the cam¬ 
paign as "an opportunity 
to educate people about 
the(political)process," 

Tolliver said some of the 
black press had chosen to 


ion in minority applica¬ 
nts. 

"You have to recruit," 
Kellogg says, "you have 
to go out and keep Colum¬ 
bia in people's minds." 

The school sent recruit¬ 
ment literature to news¬ 
papers, magazines and ra¬ 
dio and television sta¬ 
tions in 13 cities, hop¬ 
ing to attract first-year 
reporters. The school also 
sent information to poli¬ 
tical science, Afro-ameri- 


focus on the squabbles 
among black politicians 
in Brooklyn, who,despite 
being united behind Jack- 
son, have split ranks in 
a series of ideological 
disputes. 

In the main, the squabbles 
have little to do with 
Jackson, and were going on 
long before he even enter¬ 
ed picture. They will pro¬ 
bably continue when the 
campaign ends. 

One black-owned newspaper, 
The DAILY CHALLENGE, had 
even published a lengthy 
article about the less- 
than-luxurious conditions 
at Jackson campaign head¬ 
quarters, Tolliver said. 


By BETTY WINSTON BAYE 


can studies, Hispanic stu¬ 
dies and journalism depar¬ 
tments at 700 schools ac¬ 
ross the country, inclu¬ 
ding most predominately 
black and Ivy League sch¬ 
ools. 

Also, officials at the 
school traveled to colle¬ 
ges in 30 cities. 


By DAVID J. DENT 













The LEADER Folds 



The NATIONAL LEADER, a 
national black weekly new¬ 
spaper published in Phila¬ 
delphia since May 1982, 
suspended publication last 
month because of insuffi¬ 
cient advertising. 

The paper folded despite 
growing readership. The 
LEADER achieved a paid cir¬ 
culation of 100,000. 

"The response on the part 
of the public was tremen¬ 
dous," said editor and pu¬ 
blisher Claude Lewis when 
he announced the shutdown. 
"But the advertising com¬ 
munity did not support us. 
We did not have a large en¬ 
ough circulation to be at¬ 
tractive to national ad¬ 
vertising. Advertising was 
really terrible." 

The LEADER lost $1.7 mil¬ 
lion during its 21-month 
existence. 

The paper was aimed at a 
black middle-class reader- 
ship and emphasized analy¬ 
tical and upbeat coverage 


of social, cultural and 
political issues. 

The LEADER tried to esta¬ 
blish itself as the first 
nationally-distributed 
newspaper aimed at a black 
audience since the end of 
World War II. 
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TIME 


David Thigpen, '80, is a reporter-resea¬ 
rcher for TIME Magazine. He moved to his 
new position after several years as a 
researcher for The NEW YORKER Magazine 
. . . Janice Greene , '82, moved to full¬ 

time duty as a reporter for the New Ro¬ 
chelle ( N . Y .) STANDARD-STAR . . . James McBri- 
de, '80, was a contributor to the spe¬ 
cial Beatles Anniversary issue published 
by ROLLING STONE Magazine last month. 
McBride interviewed more than a dozen 
people who remembered the Beatles when 
the group made its U.S. tour 20 years 
ago. MORE ON McBRIDE: He will be writing 
for PEOPLE Magazine in New York... Gerald 
^Bishop, '83, wrote a piece for this mon¬ 
th's ESSENCE Magazine on slim women and 
proper dietine... David J. Dent , '82, is 
also on the health scene this month. He 
has an article in BLACK ENTERPRISE Maga- 
zine titled "When Games Become Dangerous— 


PEOPLE 


The Daily Argus 


A Rash of Serious Sports Injuries to You¬ 

ng Athletes is Prompting Parents to Ques¬ 
tion How and Why they Occur"... Wayne J. 
Dawkins, '80, wrote a profile of Richard 
Gordon, playwright and winner of the 1983 
Lorraine Hansberry Award for best original 
play on the black experience in America. 
Gordon's winning entry was "Bulldog and 
the Bear," a story of two 76-year-old men, 
one black, the other white... Ken Jones , 
'81, is teaching English at the College of 
New Rnrhelle... Betty Winston Baye , '80, 

recently received a 1983 achievement awa¬ 
rd from Outstanding Young Women in Ameri¬ 
ca. Betty, a newspaper reporter and auth¬ 
or, was a popular speaker at several Bla¬ 
ck History Month programs held at public 
schools. 




















In Brief- 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
passed a law this year 
banning the investment of 
public money in companies 
doing business with South 
Africa. 

"Our citizens don't want 
their hard-earned tax dol¬ 
lars invested in a racist 
society," explained Mayor 
Marion S. Barry Jr. 

Washington, D.C., joined 
more than 20 cities and 
three states that have si¬ 
milar laws. 

.MEANWHILE, the South 

African government is 
counterpunching. Influence 
buying in this country 
surfaced recently. 

The South African Found¬ 
ation in Washington has 
sponsored junkets for jo¬ 
urnalists and businessmen. 
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The New York City law firm 
of Baskin and Sears, which 
represents South African 
interests in the United 
States, contributed nearly 
$69,000 last year to 
political campaigns. 

This included money to 
the campaigns of N.Y. 

Gov. Mario Cuomo; Walter 
Mondale; Philadelphia 
Mayor Wilson Goode; and 
New York City Mayor Ed¬ 
ward Koch. 

Ad Watch /Con't 
tion of professionals who 
work in radio, television, 
newspapers and public re¬ 
lations. Anyone concerned 
about the portrayal of 
blacks in advertisements 
can contact the Black Me¬ 
dia Association, P.0. Box 
33771, Charlotte, N.C. 
28233. Telephone(704)364- 
3342. 
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SPRING JOB HUNT 

SURE IT'S TOUGH, BUT HERE'S ADVICE 
FROM PROS ON GETTING IN THE DOOR 


Spring is the season when thou¬ 
sands of students flood the job 
market, flush with hope of land¬ 
ing that first job in journalism. 

For this issue, we asked profes¬ 
sional newspeople for pointers on 
conducting that job search and ad¬ 
vice on ideal places to start a 
news career. 

This is our third annual career 
effort. In 1982 we sponsored an in¬ 
formation workshop for minority 
journalism students, and last year 
we launched our first careers issue. 

This is part of the BLACK ALUMNI NET¬ 
WORK’S commitment to help and en¬ 
courage more minorities to enter 
the ranks of journalism and relat¬ 
ed fields. 

SET PRIORITIES 

"The first thing a job candidate 
should do is place priorities," ex¬ 
plains Janice Greene. "Those prio¬ 
rities are where you want to work, 
whether you want to work under clo¬ 


se supervision or be independent, 
what type of job you want and how 
you want your work schedule." 


INSIDE: 

Handling Yourself in interviews(Page 3) 
Moving Up to Manager(centerfold) 

Which Medium Hires Most?(Page 5) 
Jobline (Page 6) 


After graduating from journalism 
school, Greene free-lanced for se¬ 
veral magazines before she was hi¬ 
red by The New Rochelle(N.Y.)STAN¬ 
DARD STAR as a part-time reporter. 
Several months later she joined the 
staff full time. 

She said methodical planning can 
go a long way. 

"Zero in on five companies that 
can offer you the type of situation 
you want. Go to the library and re¬ 
search the companies thoroughly. 
Find people in these companies who 

CONTINUED, PAGE 4 




















JACKSON'S REMARKS 


2 


"In private conversations with reporters," 
(Jesse)Jackson has referred to Jews as 'hy- 
IIlies , and to New York as 'Hymietown.'"— 

The WASHDOCN RET, Feb. 13, 1984. 

Jackson's remarks turned into fes¬ 
tering wounds that ultimately tain¬ 
ted his extraordinary presidential 
campaign. 

Editorials have criticized him for 
his slurs. Letters to the editor 
continue to pour into daily news¬ 
papers. Some readers say Jackson's 
slurs revealed his anti-Semitism; 
but others have continue to praise 
him as a candidate working for po¬ 
sitive change. 

It would be lame to defend Jack¬ 
son's unfortunate remarks. He was 
wrong. Only after weeks of denials 
did he admit to the gaffe and apo¬ 
logize. 

But there could be another trans¬ 
gression in this affair and it was¬ 
n't Jackson's. 

It involves The WASHINGTON POST's 
gathering and dissemination of the 
candidate's remarks. 

Jackson's inflammatory statements 
were uttered during a private con¬ 
versation with Milton Coleman, a 
WASHINGTON POST reporter. 

In a 52-paragraph, 2,400-word arti¬ 
cle by another WASHINGTON POST re¬ 
porter, the remarks did not appear 
until the 37th paragraph. 

Chuck Stone, a columnist for the 
Philadelphia DAILY NEWS, wrote in a 
March 2 piece, "Either The POST de¬ 
emed the smear insignificant, or 


abandoned the journalistic ethics 
of reporting a private conversation. 

"Reporting private conversations 
i.e., breaking a confidence, is not 
your customary gold-plated, diamond- 
studded, crystal-chandeliered model 
for building trust with a cynical 
public." 

"Most reporters respect the thin 
but clear line between private con¬ 
versation and public information," 
Stone wrote. "In Jesse's case, the 
line was abused." 

CONTINUED, PAGE 8 
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WHEN INTERVIEWS BECOME HORROR SHOWS 

TWO STRANGE(BUT TRUE)TALES;TIPS ON HOW TO HANDLE YOURSELF 


The scene: The bustling, yet ste¬ 
rile, newsroom of a large national 
daily. 

The characters: Journalist, black 
male, mid-20's, three-year career 
of some note, graduate of all the 
right schools. 

The interviewer: Journalist, white 
female, mid-40s, first-level clear¬ 
ing for "the company." 

"You're only 26," she begins. "No 
one starts out here before 33." 

During the next 10 minutes I was in¬ 
formed my education, clips and re¬ 
porting jobs at two well-known pu¬ 
blications "really didn't count." 

Momentarily, I was in a daze, thin¬ 
king not my own thoughts but those 
of a crazed Richard Pryor. 

"Lots of kids who have worked on 
college journals think they can work 
for us." 

I had never worked for my college 
newspaper, I chose the campus radio 
station instead. 

Suddenly the interviewed became 
Shirley Temple sweet. She told me of 
a national journalist society I sho¬ 
uld join. 

My resume indicated my long-stand¬ 
ing membership of that fraternity. 

Shortly after the interviewer of¬ 
fered a clerk's position, the inter¬ 
viewed terminated. 

If I had to do it all again, I 
wouldn't. Ms. P was on the same wave¬ 
length as her white male counter¬ 
parts who routinely dismiss the car¬ 


Talk about bizarre interviews! I had one 
four years ago that still qualifies for the 
"Can You Top This Prize." I interviewed for 
a reporting job on one of NYC's large da¬ 
ilies, and within minutes knew that the li¬ 
kelihood of my being hired was as remote as 
my becoming Miss America. Nonetheless, I en¬ 
dured the charade, convinced that every ex¬ 
perience even negative ones can be educa¬ 
tional. 

Quickly, and with obvious disinterest, the 
interviewer scanned my resime and clips, 
which were admittedly meager. He then spent 
the next 25 minutes dazzling me with the 
"super, last black reporter" the paper had 
hired. "He went to prep schools and one of 
the best Ivy League colleges in the East," 

I was told. I asked tongue-in-cheeck if gra¬ 
duating from prep schools and an Ivy League 
college were requirements for a reporting 
job at the newspaper. The interviewer coug¬ 
hed a bit, but said, "No." Then I askpH the 
interviewer what his educational background 
CONTINUED, PAGE 7 


eers of up-and-coming black journal¬ 
ists. 

If you should find find yourself a 
lamb in a lion's den, here are a few 
suggestions: 

* Have your own promotional pitch, 
just as interviewers have a standard 
set of questions. Tailor your pitch 
to the circumstances. 

* Research your potential employer's 
background before your interview. 

The shakedown" on the company can 
be obtained through clip files, cur¬ 
rent employees and grapevines like 
the B.A.N. network. 


CONTINUED, PAGE 7 













JOB HUNT/Con't 

are doing what you want to do and 
talk to them. 

"Make sure you know enough about 
the company so you can ask quest¬ 
ions during an interview. Be armed 
with questions that show your con¬ 
cern about the company, what you 
can offer the company and what the 
company can offer you." 

Greene believes that job hunters 
should avoid personnel offices. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OFFOKIUNIIIES 

David J. Dent and David Peterkin 
are production assistants at WNEW- 
TV News in New York City. Both toil 
in entry-level jobs but are prepar¬ 
ing for bigger things. 

In addition to his production re¬ 
sponsibilities, Peterkin writes co¬ 
py for the weekend broadcasts and 
does some editing. 

In his "free" time Dent does sto¬ 
ries for Sheridan Broadcasting and 
is a frequent contributor to BLACK 
ENTERPRISE Magazine. 

"When you come out of journalism 
school, you have to be careful not 
to let expectations exceed your ex¬ 
perience," said Peterkin. "Even if 
you take an entry-level position, 
you can learn a lot from it and work 
your way up to a more responsible 
job." 

Peterkin also said "the real test 
for keeping your enthusiasm is can 
you do the job in the face of pres¬ 
sure and compromise because of lack 
of time, resources, money and inter¬ 
est on the part of others." 

Dent offers this advice: "Take ad¬ 
vantage of every chance you get to 
refine your skills and get experi¬ 


ence, whether through part-time 
work, free-lancing or the actual 
job." 

If you start in an entry-level job 
that offers few newsgathering op¬ 
portunities, ask to go on stories, 
especially on weekends, when most 
news organizations are short-sta¬ 
ffed. For those still looking for a 
job, Dent urges candidates to keep 
calling prospective employers, no 
matter how frustrating and tedious 
the task may be. 

BONUSES IN SMALL CITIES 

Cheryl Devall and Alvin Bessent say 
they are pleased that their start in 
daily journalism was on small-to-me- 
dium-sized newspapers. 

"I've seen people who are pretty go¬ 
od go to big papers and end up not 
getting very much experience or ex¬ 
posure," said Bessent, who works for 
the 80,000-circulation Oakland (Mich.) 
PRESS. 

He was hired after journalism school 
two years ago as a general assign¬ 
ment reporter. He has since switched 
to the courts beat. 

"On a smaller paper I got the chan¬ 
ce to do federal court reporting, 
which on larger papers is pretty co¬ 
veted stuff. 

"The flip side is smaller papers 
don't pay as well, but it's paying 
dues, getting skills so you can move 
on." Bessent emphasized that "if you 
haven't worked in journalism, get 
some clips. That's the bottom line." 

Devall is a general assignment re¬ 
porter for The Louisville COURIER- 
JOURNAL, a regional newspaper that 
has a national reputation for excel¬ 
lence. She said the 185,000-circula- 
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tion(330,000 Sunday)paper gives re¬ 
porters a lot of exposure and quali¬ 
ty experience. 

"Advantages are you and your work 
don't get lost in the shuffle," she 
said. 

"What you write is going to get in. 
You get editing attention and you 
don't fight 25 other reporters on 
your beat." 

She said Milwaukee, Charlotte, N.C., 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Raleigh, 
N.C., are examples of regional cities 
with good newspapers. 

"Look at the smaller papers off the 
beaten track that have good reputa¬ 
tions as regional papers," Devall 
said. "They offer opportunities to 
work in many kinds of news situat¬ 
ions, and you learn about parts of 
life that you would not have known 
about." 

MAKING THE MOVE 
TO MANAGEMENT 

OK, you've been a reporter with 
your newspaper, magazine or tele¬ 
vision station for several years. 

Are you thinking about the direc¬ 
tion your career should take in 
five to 10 years? Do you want to 
remain a reporter, or are you in¬ 
terested in moving to the ranks of 
news management? 

Sheryl Hilliard and Linda Waller 
Nelson said more minorities sho¬ 
uld consider taking that step up. 

Out of 10,000 editors at daily 
newspapers across the nation, only 
400 are minorities. 

"News is shaping everyone's per¬ 
ception of the world and we have 


Ehily newspapers continue to hire more col¬ 
lege journalism graduates than any other me¬ 
dia-related field, according to a recent DCW 
JONES Newspaper Fund/Gallup report. 
Newspapers and news services hired more than 
14 percent of 9,000 joumalian and cannuni- 
cations graduates. More than 9 percent took 
jobs at dailies. There was one news job for 
every 2i graduates who seriously sought work 
at a newspaper or news service. 

In other fields, public relations was the 
second most popular choice for the 1983 gra¬ 
duates, advertising was third, and radio and 
television were fourth. 

Half of the nation's 17,700 joumalian and 
conmunications graduates found media work, a 
figure which has remained steady for the pa¬ 
st five years. 

Public relations agencies and corporate PR 
depa rtments hired 7 percent, and adverti¬ 
sing agencies hired an additional 7 percent 
of the graduates. 

Radio and television stations each hired 
approximately 6 percent of the journalism 
grads. Magazines hired almost 2 percent of 
the graduates, while another 7 percent took 
other media related jobs. 

THE PROPORTION OF MINORITIES who took jobs 
with the print media in 1983 increased to 
more than 18 percent, compared with 10 per¬ 
cent of those who reported jobs in 1982. 

to be there shaping," said Hill¬ 
iard, managing editor of BLACK EN¬ 
TERPRISE Magazine. 

Nelson is Northern Westchester 
bureau chief for the White Plains 
(N.Y.)REPORTER DISPATCH, "it's an 
important place to be," she said. 

"A level where decisions can be 
made. As a reporter, after the ma¬ 
terial leaves their hands, control 
ends." 

If you're interested in becoming 
an editor, Nelson offered this ad- 

CONTINUED, PAGE 6 








MANAGING/CON'T 
vice: "Let it be known that that 
is what you want to do and that you 
are capable. 

"Exercise options. Ask editors to 
try you out somewhere, try to get 
some commitment. Apply for posit¬ 
ions when they become open. 

Nelson was promoted to bureau 
chief a year ago, after seven years 
as a reporter and later as news 
editor. She edits and assigns sto¬ 
ries to a staff of five full"time 
reporters and a handful of strin¬ 
gers and part-timers. 

Hilliard manages an editorial and 
art staff of 16, in addition to 
dozens of part-timers at B.E. She 
started at B.E. in August 1982 as 
an associate editor. Four months 
later she became senior editor and 
was promoted to managing editor 
last November. 

"Many editors are promoted because 
they were good writers," Hilliard 
said. "They have to learn how to in¬ 
tegrate that with management tech¬ 
nique. 

"To make the move from writer to 
editor, you have to care about sha- 


k> 

ping someone's copy, not just rewri¬ 
ting it to your own style. The rest 
of it is just being more detail-mi¬ 
nded than others. 

"Editors must understand the tech¬ 
nique of developing a story idea, 
not just having someone go out on a 
story. Editors must see it from be¬ 
ginning to end. 

"You need an understanding of the 
art and production process and a 
basic understanding of budgeting 
and scheduling—creating the product 
and editorial package, making sure 
the mix is right. 

"Things to think about: Budgeting— 
can we afford to do it? Are we pay¬ 
ing the writers right? Can we afford 
to have them travel on assignment? 

"Some managing editors seem out of 
it because they don't have manage¬ 
ment training like someone in the 
telephone company who manages rather 
than produces a product." 

Hilliard took a one-year publishing 
course at New York University to 
prepare for her new role. She recom¬ 
mended graduate-level courses as an 
option for preparing to move to man¬ 
agement. CONTINUED, PAGE 8 


... The Louisville COURIER-JOURNAL is looking 
JODlinO f or several reporters. One slot calls for 
a reporter who can write on medical aff¬ 
airs. For information, contact Stan McDonald, city 
editor, The COURIER-JOURNAL, 525 W. Broadway, Lou¬ 
isville, Ky. 40202 (502)582-4691.The Dayton 

Newspapers are looking for reporters to cover the 
Dayton, Ohio, area. Salaries are competitive. Con¬ 
tact Karla Garrett-Milton, Dayton Newspapers, 45 S. 

Ludlow St., Dayton, Ohio 45402 (513)225-2268. 

WDVM-TV is looking for a newswriter. Contact Bill 
Lawlor, assistant news director, 4001 Brandywine 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. WDVM-TV has an 
employment update line. Dial (202)364-3783 and get 
a tape recording of any jobs available at the tele¬ 
vision station. 
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interviews/con't 


* Never tolerate arrogance or con¬ 
descension in an interview. Politely 
inform your assailant that even tho¬ 
ugh you haven't galivanted around 
Europe or Africa, you're still a hu¬ 
man being. 

* Never interview on a bad day. A 
pulled muscle, toothache or migra¬ 
ine can only detract from your lus¬ 
ter. 

* Finally, if you are interviewed 
by a Ms. P, don't be discouraged. 

One monkey don't stop no show. 


Gerald Bishop , . '83, is going to The New 

London(Conn.)DAY, a 39,000-circulation 
daily newspaper, to work as a reporter. 

. Michelle Johnson , '82, has also set¬ 
tled in New England. She is a copy editor 
at The Boston GLOBE........ James McBride . 

'80, wrote "No Longer on the Outside Look¬ 
ing In," a profile for the March 18 Phila¬ 
delphia INQUIRER Sunday Magazine on John 
Street, a colorful city councilman who has 
traded his past image as a rowdy activist 
for that of a legislator working effective- 

B.A.N. 

___PEOPLE_ 

ly within the system. Cheryl Devall . '82, 

of The Louisville COURIER-JOURNAL, learned 
last month how seriously Kentuckians take 
basketball. Cheryl was sent to Lexington, 
Ky., to write color pieces about the thou¬ 
sands of people who flock to the state boys* 
high school basketball tournament. ‘ 

. Valerie Wil¬ 
son Wesley , '82, wrote a piece on how some 
professional parents spend time with their 
children ans strengthen family bonds. '-'Fa¬ 
mily Time" appeared in this month's BLACK 
ENTERPRISE Magazine Verve section. 


vas. Without hesitation, he said he was a hi¬ 
gh school graduate. 

"My "interview" was not over. The interview¬ 
er paraded me around the newsroom, auction 
block-style, introducing me, BUT only to the 
few black reporters and editors in the office, 
He stopped at one woman's desk, rubbed her 
head and told me, "She's one of my favorite 
people." 

Not long after my interview, members on the 
paper's black editorial staff publicized the¬ 
ir grievances, which included charges of ra- 
cian and unfair promotion and pay policies. 

To date, the racial problems at the newspa¬ 
per continue. And now, as I ply my trade at 
aller suburban newspaper, I thank God th¬ 
at I didn't get my first job at that large 
metropolitan daily. _ 




















JACKSON/CON'T 


Jay T. Harris of Gannett News Ser¬ 
vice noted another failing in the 
press' reporting of the affair. 

In his American Journal column last 
month Harris wrote that the press 
ignored the article's important ba¬ 
ckground. 

"One major underlying issue is the 
view of some Jewish leaders that 
Jackson is a growing threat to Amer¬ 
ica's "special relationship" with 
Israel. That is, Jackson sees right 
and wrong on both sides of the Mid¬ 
dle East and he'had the temerity to 
say so in public—something only the 
most radical black leader would have 
done 20 years ago." 

Harris added that "despite repeated 
attacks on Jackson for his advocacy 
of such positions, the black commu¬ 
nity and its leaders have neither 
turned off Jackson nor renounced his 
calls for balance and fairness in 
Middle East policy." 

WASHINGTON POST columnist William 
Raspberry believes Jackson's remarks 
could hurt the policy debate on the 
Middle East. 


"Jackson's unfortunate mouthings 
have made possible the replaying of 
a time-honored device:the transfor¬ 
mation of legitimate debate on the 
Middle East into an ad hominem argu¬ 
ment," Raspberry said, appealing to 
a peron's feelings or prejudices 
rather than his intellect. 

MANAGING/Con't 

Deborah Higgins, a financial anal¬ 
yst for TIME Inc., says journalists 
pay too little attention to manage¬ 
ment opportunities on the business 
side of magazine or newspaper pro¬ 
duction . 

"Reporting is a young person's job. 
After 10 to 15 years, you may not 
have the stamina or wherewithal to 
continue," she said. If editing po¬ 
sitions are not available, .experi¬ 
enced journalists can look to other 
management positions. 

"Most publishers come from advert¬ 
ising and circulation. We haven't 
paid enough attention to career ad¬ 
vancement in publishing," Higgins 
said. 
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J-ALUMNI AWARDS 


LEADER GOES MMHLY 

The NATIONAL LEADER, the Philadelphia-based 
weekly that folded last February, will re¬ 
appear this month in a different form—as a 
monthly magazine. 

Ragan Henry, president and major investor 
in the paper, said last month that the first 
issue will cost $1 and will be available at 
newsstands in New York, Philadelphia, Wash¬ 
ington, Baltimore, Chicago and Atlanta. 

As a nationwide weekly, the LEADER'S circu¬ 
lation grew to 100,000 in 21 months but a 
lack of advertising forced the paper to sus¬ 
pend publication. 

The new LEADER will be edited by Ken Smikle, 
formerly executive editor of NATIONAL SCENE, 
a magazine supplement to black-oriented 
newspapers. 

MEDIA NOTES ON JACKSON 

A "serious lapse in editorial judgfnent" took 
place, admitted news executives of the Har- 
risburg(Pa. )PATRIOT-NEWS last month when they 
failed to treat Jesse Jackson as a serious 
candidate in their newspaper election guide. 
The eight-page voters' guide on March 31 pro¬ 
minently featured Sen. Gary Hart and former 
Vice President Walter F. Mondale as candida¬ 
tes for the Democratic nomination. Jackson 
was mentioned only in fine print. 

Ch April 1, the PATRIOT-NEWS printed a boxed 
apology along with an in-depth news service 
article on Jackson's candidacy. The PATRIOT- 
NEWS' Sunday circulation is 170,000 and abo¬ 
ut 100,000 dail y.The Philadelphia Asso¬ 

ciation of Black Joumalists(ABJ)criticized 
NBC television network last month for ques¬ 
tions posed to Jackson during an April 8 
appearance on "Meet the Press." During that 
program, a reporter... .CONTINUED CN PAGE 3 


The Columbia Journalism 
Alumni annual open house 
is Friday, May 4 at 6:30 
p.m. in the faculty room 
of Low Library. 

Four people will be hon¬ 
ored with Columbia Jour¬ 
nalism Alumni Awards: 

- Luigi Barzini '30, aut¬ 
hor of "The Italians" and 
"The Europeans." 

- Lydia Chavez '77, El Sal¬ 
vador bureau chief, The NEW 
YORK TIMES. 

- William T. Shelton '50, 
city editor of the ARKANSAS 
GAZETTTE. 

- Ernest B. Boynton Jr. 

'71, of City College will 
receive a posthumous cita¬ 
tion. 

Call (212)280-3864 for in¬ 
formation . 
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By BETTY WINSTON BAYE 

Jesse Jackson's showing in the New 
York primary and his infamous "Hymie" 
conments were topics that attracted 
an estimated 75 people to the April 
meeting of the New York Association of 
Black Journalists. 

Charleyne Hunter-Gault of the McNeil- 
Lehrer Report moderated a panel that in¬ 
cluded Peter Bailey, president of NYABJ, 
Dr. Roscoe C. Brown Jr., president of 
City University, and Les Payne, national 
editor of NEWSDAY. 

Brown, a political scientist, said Jack- 
son won 34 percent of the statewide vote 
and 89 percent of the black vote. He 
wairl Jackson, who came in second to Mon¬ 
dale in New York City, did exceptionally 
well in black and Latino caimunities wi¬ 
thout the support of any elected Hispa¬ 
nic official and without the support of 
Harlan Congressman Charles Rangel. 

"They didn't think we could do it, and 
now we have done it," Brown said. "I wo¬ 
uld predict that we have become so stro¬ 
ng that Ed Koch is thinking about not 
running for mayor." 


MEDIA NOIES(CCN'T).. .asked Jackson whether 
he considered himself "black or American fir¬ 
st." ABJ said most of the questioning during 
the 30-minute program centered on the can¬ 
didate's reaction to ranarks made by suppor¬ 
ter Louis Farrakhan.during a chat last 

month with members of the Philadelphia DAILY 
NEWS editorial board, Jackson had them spell¬ 
bound by his instant recall of increased 
black voter registration figures in the South 
since Ronald Reagan's election. Editor Gil 
Spencer asked the candidate how he became so 
good at recall. "It's evolution," Jackson ex¬ 
plained. "First we had singing, the dancing, 
then basketball, and- now recall." Nobody as¬ 
ked another question. 


The role played by Milton Coleman, the 
black Washington POST reporter, in pub¬ 
licizing Jackson's "Hymie" sparked a li¬ 
vely debate. 

Payne said he did not buy the argument 
that being black meant one had to sup¬ 
port Jackson. 

In fact, he said, "the black cannunity 
has to deal with the truth about Jesse 
Jackson. What do we need to know about 
Jesse Jackson? 

"We need to know what Jesse Jackson did 
when he cut those deals with Quaker Gats 
and Budweiser. We need to know what moti¬ 
vates this man? What drives him? Is he 
operating in the best interests of black 
folks or Jesse Jackson? 

But Payne said, "If Milton Coleman tho¬ 
ught the Hymie quote was sufficient eno¬ 
ugh, he should have written the story 
himself." 

The ranarks were buried deep in a Feb. 

13 article by Rick Atkinson, a white POST I 
reporter, to whan Colanan reportedly pa¬ 
ssed on his information. 

Several people at the meeting believed 
Colanan had not acted ethically by pas¬ 
sing on the conments, since no matter how | 
damaging they were, they had been uttered I 
in a private conversation. 

Bailey said he did not take issue with 
Coleman's journalism, but "judgment."' 

He said that once Colanan decided to re- | 
lease the "Hymie" conments he had a res¬ 
ponsibility to put than in the proper 
context. 

A proper context would have been for 
Colanan to have written a story that in¬ 
cluded the "serious death threats" made 
on Jackson's life by Jewish extremists 
in the last five years, and about the 
10 people who have been arrested, Bailey 
said. 
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MILTON COLEMAN & JOURNALISTIC ETHICS 


By A. PETER BAILEY 


For the past five years, Jesse 
Jackson, because of his position 
on the Palestinian issue, has 
been under constant attack from 
members of the Jewish community. 

A barrage of hostile articles 
and statements have been carried 
in such publications as COMMENT¬ 
ARY and from organizations such 
as the Anti-Defamation League. 

The extremists, represented by 
Jews Against Jackson and the 
Jewish Defence League, have re¬ 
peatedly threatened and harassed 
Jackson and his family. 

"We are going to destroy Jesse 
Jackson," Rabbi Meir Kahane of 
the JDL said on television. And, 
Jews Against Jackson.have pledged 
to disrupt his meetings and ral¬ 
lies. 

Milton Coleman, as a prominent 
journalist on The Washington POST, 
should have been aware of this 
five-year record of intense hos¬ 
tility toward Jackson. 

Yet, in violation of basic jour¬ 
nalistic practices, Coleman gave 
a fellow POST reporter a state¬ 
ment Jackson had made to Coleman 
in private conversation. One re¬ 
sult, according to the Secret 
Service, has been an increase in 
threats to Jesse’s life. 

Coleman and his supporters say 
he was only responding to the 
ethics of his craft. If so, then 
those same ethics should have de¬ 
manded that he put the statement 
in context based on his knowledge 


of five years of intense hosility 
and harassment from members of 
the groups in question. 

Coleman's failure to do so re¬ 
vealed a profound lack of judg¬ 
ment. 

It is faily certain that white 
reporters in Washington, D.C. 
both see, and occasionally tell, 
racial jokes. Yet, little of this 
ever gets into print. If journal¬ 
ists printed everything they hea¬ 
rd and saw in dealing with public 
officials, few officials would 
escape severe condemnation. 

What keeps it from being printed, 
other than self-interest, is their 
judgment about the problems such 
revelations would cause for the 
offending public officials. It is 
a matter of judgment,. It is the 
same kind of judgment that Milton 
Coleman himself has probably made 
on occasion. One wonders why Mil- 
ton Coleman did not use such ju¬ 
dgment in the Jesse Jackson "Hy- 
mie" affair. 


Peter Bailey is president of the New York 
Association of Black Journalists, a sen¬ 
ior editor of ASCENT Efagazine, a column¬ 
ist for the BLACK AMERICAN newspaper, and 
a contributing writer to EBONY, ESSENCE, 
RIGHT CN/CLASS and other publications. 

The views in this editorial reflects 
Bailey's judgments and are not necessar¬ 
ily the positions of the publications he 
is affiliated with, nor the BAN Newsletter, 
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Here are excerpts frctn Milton Coleman's essay about events surrounding the 
infamous "HynrLe" story. Coleman's piece took up nearly a full page in the 
Sunday April 8 WASHINGTON POST, seven weeks after the controversial story. 


Jackson said he would be glad to 
come(before WASHINGTON POST editors) 
to discuss foreign policy, includ¬ 
ing Israel and the Middle East. He 
would not be '"intimidated," he said, 
he would answer all questions, and 
he would ask in rebuttal why so mu¬ 
ch time had been spent discussing 
4 million people. That is part of 
Jackson's general assertion that 
U.S. policy in the Middle East is 
tilted unfairly toward Israel at 
the expense of America's own best 
interests. There is something wro¬ 
ng, he usually says, with a policy 
that "excites one nation"—Israel 
—"and incites 23 others"—the Arab 
world. 

Then cane: a statement that has evol¬ 
ved as a central part of the"Hymie" 
controversy: "Let's talk black talk," 
Jackson said. 

That is a phrase that Jackson often 
uses to talk on what reporters call 
"background," one of several mecha¬ 
nisms used when sources want or are 
willing to tell something to a re¬ 
porter but don't want to be identi¬ 
fied. In print, those comments come 
out as information from an unnamed 
source, the pronouncements of a "se¬ 
nior official" or as "private con¬ 
versation. But the assumption on 
both sides, unless some other arra¬ 
ngement' made explicitly clear, is 
that the substance of the conver¬ 
sation will someday find its way in¬ 
to print. 

I don't know what Jackson says to 


white reporters when he wants to 
talk on background. But with me and 
other blacks, he has placed it in a 
racial context:"Let's talk black 
talk."...I assumed that Jackson, an 
experienced national newsmaker now 
running for president, knew that no 
amnesia rule would apply. I signaled 

him to go on. 

* * * 45 - 

Now, let's talk black talk. 

The controversy over Jackson's re¬ 
marks might have been much easier for j 
many blacks to accept had the messen¬ 
ger been white. It certainly would 
have been neat and easy. But it did¬ 
n't happen that way. It rarely does. 

This is the first time so many bla¬ 
cks have played major roles in such 
a high-level drama as the presiden¬ 
tial campaign and a flawless perfo¬ 
rmance would have been nice. But the 
glitches here have nothing to do wi¬ 
th race. They are part of the proc¬ 
ess. 

Sometimes in stories designed to 
capture mood and color, my heart 
creeps into print. That is natural 
and proper. A reporter gauges the 
mood of the audience from what he hears 
and sees and how he filters it thro¬ 
ugh the lens of his own experience. 

No reporter is a robot. 

But when it comes to the facts of 
the campaign, I have to throw per¬ 
sonality aside. I cannot openly su¬ 
pport any candidate. The others wo¬ 
uldn't stand for it. I cannot co¬ 
vertly support any candidate. My 
ethics wouldn't stand for it. 
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_shville, Tenn., is looking for 

experienced news reporters. Send resume and 
tape to Mike Sullivan, news director, WKRN-TV, Nashville, 

Tenn. 37210. Telephone(615)248-7205.Paramount Studios 

is looking for a research intern. Send resumes to Marcia 
Griffith, Paramount Studios, 5555 Melrose, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90038. Telephone(213)468-5376.WCCB-TV, Char¬ 

lotte, N.C., is looking for a television production flo- 
or crewman. The person should have knowledge of studio and 
remote lighting and location shooting. Contact Mrs. Green 
at (704)372-1800. 


BUDGET UPDATE 


JAN. 1, 1984 Balance 

$ 86.00 

New & renewal subscrip- 
tions(to April 15): 12 

$165.00 

Subtotal 

$251.00 

FEBRUARY Issue(printing & 
mailing) 

$ 70.00 

Subtotal 

$181.00 

MARCH Issue(printing & 
mailing) 

$ 84.00 

Subtotal 

$ 97.00 

APRIL Issue(printing & mailing) 

$ 84.00 

Total 

$ 13.00 


1984 Subscribers(to 4/15):23. Four¬ 
teen renewed, and nine are new sub¬ 
scribers. Thirty-eight percent of this 
year's subscribers sent an additional 
donation with their annual $10 sub¬ 
scription. 

About 200 copies of BAN Newsletter go 
out each month to journalists, college 
professors, students, employers, or 
simply 'consumers' of information. 

We need more subscribers so we can 
continue to deliver interesting and in¬ 
formative issues each month. 


Subscription Order Form 


0rganization_ 


Address_ 


Zip 


One year of BAN Newsletter is $10. 
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BLACK 

ENTERPRISE 




ESSENCE 


(Ehf IPEitabelpfiiallnquirpriTlagazinp 



Jill Nelson Ricks '80, resigned as contri¬ 
buting editor to the VILLAGE VOICE in a dis¬ 
pute over an article she was assigned to 
write on Jesse Jackson. Ihe article was sub¬ 
sequently printed by the TALKING TURKEY news¬ 
paper. Currently an investigative reporter 
for ESSENCE, Jill has an article in this 

month's issue on single mothers. David J. 

Dent '82, is now a stringer for WFAS-Radio 
in Westchester. He is still with WNEW-TV. 

.For the past five months Lise Chandler 

White '80, has been working as a public in¬ 
formation officer for the Baltimore kkyor's 
Office of Lfenpower Resources. Lise writes 
brochures and news releases, plans and coor¬ 
dinates news conferences and "media events" 

and write speeches.A handful of alumni 

were award winners when BLACK ENTERPRISE Ma¬ 
gazine was honored with Iincoln(M0. )Univer- 
sity 31st Annual Unity Awards for excellence 
in minority reporting. Janice L. Greene '82, 
Pamela C. Douglas and Udayan Gupta received 


SO\P 

OPERA 

V ditQ&St ) 


COURIER-POST 

A Gannett Newspaper 


B.A.N. 

PECFLE 

a first-place award in the education category 
for their October 1983 article "Teaching Your 
Kids the Financial Facts of Life." Frank Dex¬ 
ter Brown '81, tied for first place in the 
Regional Print Category with Joe Davidson of 
The NATIONAL LEADER. Frank's article was 
"Jesse Jackson's Push for Power"(November 1983). 
In investigative reporting, "South Africa's 
Black Middle Class"(April 1983)by Miriam La- 
cob '80, and Robert McNatt won third place. 

In this month's B.E., "Navigating A Steady 
Course" offers a look at British West Indies 
Airline(EWIA), a struggling company with hopes 
of sailing to brighter skies with a new man¬ 
agement team and marketing strategy. The pie¬ 
ce is by Roger Witherspoon and Sheryl Hilliard 

'82, wnth Frank Dexter Brown '81. Ken Jones 

'81, will be among a galaxy of literary stars 
—Toni Morrison, James Allan McPherson, Ishmael 
Reed and Qunicy Troupe—when a dozen writers 


Con't, next page 


P.O. Box 4, Columbus, Ohio 43216 
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B.A.N. PEOPLE /Con't 

give a poetry reading at City College of New 
York’s Aaron Davis Hall on April 28.Chica¬ 

go-based writer Clarence Waldron '80, caught 
up with 8-year-old preacher Leander Baker, who 
spreads the gospel to a congregation in Wich¬ 
ita, Kan. The article appeared in last month's 

EBONY."She Wants You to Know Who She Is," 

by James McBride '80, is about Vanessa Williams 
and the flak she caught(much of it from the 
black caimunity)as Miss America. Here's a sam¬ 
ple of the April 8 Philadelphia INQUIRER Sunday 
Magazine article: 

Her victory in September caused a furor like 

that of no pageant queen ever before. Nation¬ 

ally, black leaders stumbled over one another 
in their hastiness to declare her victory a 

milestone in racial progress. Internationally, 

a newspaper in South Africa took the opportun¬ 

ity to chide the United States for taking so 
long to declare a black winner. Vanessa Will¬ 

iams quickly became both heroine and scapegoat 
for anyone with ideas about the significance 

of her victory. 


.Are Chicagoans blue 'cause they've fallen 

from the number 2 to the number 3 city in the 
nation? Probably not, E.R. Shipp of The NEW 
YORK TIMES reported in a piece filed from the 

Windy City last month_ .Betty Winston Baye 

'80, was honored at a gala reception in Harlem 
on April 14. She was given a community service 
plaque for her book "The Africans" from East 
Harlem Democratic Councilwoman Carolyn Maloney. 
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JUNE 1984 


HIRING PARADOX: 

SMALL DAILIES A BARRIER TO MINORITIES 


Minority hiring at daily newspa¬ 
pers has sputtered to a standstill 
despite goals set by an organiza¬ 
tion of news executives that edi¬ 
torial staff reflect the national 
population by the year 2000. 

Last month the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors(ASNE)reported 
that a six-year effort to increase 
minority employment in newsrooms 
produced only a 1.8 percent gain. 

In 1983, minorities—blacks, His- 
panics, American Indians and Asian- 

Ironic Pairing; 

FARRAKHAN, JACKSON BIOGRAPHER, 
ADDRESS NEW YORK JOURNALISTS 

It was perhaps a bit ironic that 
Nelson George, author of the hot- 
selling paperback "The Michael 
Jackson Story," and minister Louis 
Farrakhan shared the same bill at 
a recent meeting of the New York 
Association of Black Journalists. 

Ironic because not long ago Far¬ 
rakhan was quoted as saying black 
youngsters should not emulate Mi¬ 
chael Jackson’s "sissified" image. 

Farrakhan asked to speak to black 


Americans—made up 5.8 percent of 
the 50,000 journalists on 1,700 
daily newspapers. 

The U.S. population is about 20 
percent non-white. 

Minority journalists contend that 
it is necessary to integrate the 
newsrooms, not just to benefit mi¬ 
norities but to make papers better. 

Members of ASNE's minorities com¬ 
mittee now say the odds of achie¬ 
ving parity range "somewhere bet¬ 
ween slim and none." 

Continued, page 3 


journalists to "help clear up any 
misunerstandings" about reports he 
had threatened Milton Coleman's 
life. 

Coleman, a black Washington POST 
writer, reported that in a private 
conversation, Jesse Jackson had 
referred to Jews as "Hymies" and 
New York City as "Hymietown." 

Farrakhan said he never threaten- 

Continued, page 4 










BLACKS BOYCOTT NY DAILY NEWS 
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A Boycott of the New York DAILY 
NEWS was ordered last month by a 
group of black ministers represen¬ 
ting 350 congregations. 

The ministers charge that the co¬ 
untry’s largest general-circulation 
paper has not hired enough blacks 
and does not adequately cover the 
black community. 

The ministers and NEWS management 
disagree on figures. The ministers 
say half of the NEWS' 1.5 million 
readers are black, but blacks hold 
only 5 percent of the jobs on the 
paper and no senior positions. 

The NEWS maintains blacks are 22 
percent of the paper's readers and 
about 9 percent of its work force. 
EEOC reports could shed light on 
black representation, but the re¬ 
ports were not released because of 
pending litigation. A group of bla¬ 
ck editorial staffers has a discri¬ 
mination suit against the NEWS. 
Similar newspaper boycotts were re¬ 
cently launched by blacks against 
the Chicago SUN-TIMES and The Bal¬ 
timore SUN. 

DAWN OF A NEW PAPER 


June 6 is the scheduled debut of 
The CITY SUN, a black weekly news¬ 
paper in New York City. "The CITY 
SUN will be professionally produced, 
relevant, politically independent, 
entertaining, compelling, honest 
and positive," said publisher Andrew 
W. Cooper. "It will pay attention 
to black issues, interests and con¬ 
cerns that have been ignored or 
distorted by the major media." 



Cooper, a former political column¬ 
ist for the New York AMSTERDAM 
NEWS, founded the Brooklyn-based 
TRANS-URBAN NEWS SERVICE seven ye¬ 
ars ago. 

MEDIA AWARD WINNERS 

Ten people received excellence in 
media awards last month from the 
Institute of New Cinema Artists in 
New York. 

The institute is a video-training 
program founded 13 years ago. It 
has trained and placed more than 
900 people in jobs in all aspects 
of broadcasting around the nation. 
Ossie Davis is president of the non¬ 
profit organization. 

Continued, page 8 
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The broadcasting industry is twice 
as integrated, with 11 percent of 
its news staffs drawn from minority 
groups. Broadcasters are under com¬ 
pulsion from the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission to adopt equal op¬ 
portunity plans.* 

ONE OF THE BARRIERS to increased 
minority hiring is that small news- 
papers(under 100,000 circulation) 
have been least likely to hire non¬ 
whites . 

Small newspapers are the tradit - 
ional training grounds for journal¬ 
ists. 

ASNE survey of 924 American dailies 
found that 61 percent employed no 
minority journalists. ASNE found th¬ 
at all newspapers surveyed with more 
than 100,000 circulation employed 
some minority journalists, but on 
papers below that size, the percen¬ 
tage of minority journalists decre¬ 
ased sharply.* 

ASNE will hold eight regional 
conferences from September to Fe¬ 
bruary 1985 to encourage minority 
employment at small and medium¬ 
sized newspapers. 

Amherst, Mass.; Cleveland; Seat¬ 
tle; Memphis, Tenn.; Arizona/New 
Mexico; Denver; Los Angeles and 
Northern California are tentative 
sites for the conferences. 

They will be funded with a $25,000 
grant from the Gannett Foundation. 

* Associated Press 

* Editor & Publisher 


DEBATE 

A discussion on "Blacks, Jews, 
Jesse Jackson & Other Issues" is 
set for June 14. The program, 
featuring the Rev. Wyatt T. Walker 
of Canaan Baptist Church and Nath¬ 
an Perlmutter, executive director 
of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'Nai B'Rith, is from 7-10 p.m. at 
the World Room of the Columbia Un¬ 
iversity Graduate School of Jour¬ 
nalism. The debate is sponsored by 
the New York Association of Black 
Journalists. 


New York 


Association of 


Black Journalists 


WE WANT TO KNOW WHAT YOU TH¬ 
INK about stories and items 
that appear in this newslet¬ 
ter. If there's an issue in 
your area you think would be 
interesting, don't keep it 
to yourself, please let us 
know. Send letters(pictures 
and clippings)to the B.A.N. 
Newsletter at the address on 
page 2. 













IT OFTEN SEEMS BLACK PEO¬ 
PLE ARE INVISIBLE — if 
you judge by the faces on 
national newsweekly covers. 

So, it was pretty jolt¬ 
ing to see presidential 
candidate Jesse Jackson 
headline both TIME and 
NEWSWEEK the same week 
last month. 

The news from B.A.N. as¬ 
sociates within the TIME 
Inc. maze is that there's 
more to the Jackson cover 
story than the newsworth¬ 
iness of his White House 
bid. 

Sources say TIME overlo¬ 
rds, like many people ac¬ 
ross the country, are un¬ 
comfortable with Jackson's 
candidacy. They reason 
that the civil-rights lea¬ 
der, at worst, is swelling 
voter-registration rolls, 
and it's likely most of 
the new registrants are 
Jackson supporters. 

A recent top-level TIME— 
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NYABJ Speakers/Con't 

ed Coleman's life. "If I did that 
why hasn't anyone come to arrest 
me?" he asked. 

But, Farrahkan said he believed 
Coleman acted without principal. 
"I saw him then and I see him now 
as a Judas. I feel that the man 
should not just be rebuked but he 
should be scorned." 

Farrakhan said the comments were 
made solely in a religious vein. 
"What I said was that when we get 
a nation of our own, that we will 
judge people by the divine law of 
god and traitors will be punished 


and the punishment is death. I 
cannot back down from what I be¬ 
lieve." 

After Farrakhan's remarks, George, 
a music critic and writer for BILL¬ 
BOARD Magazine, recounted his ex¬ 
periences trying to write a book 
about Michael Jackson, who not only 
refused to be interviewed but thre¬ 
atened to sue if he proceeded with 
the project. 

George's only conversation with 
Jackson was a 15-minute telephone 
interview not related to the book. 

"I was in L.A. doing a story on 
Michael and his father. There had 
been stories that two white mana- 
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sponsored function repor¬ 
tedly spawned a lively 
discussion of the threat 
Jackson's candidacy poses, 
and ended with a directive 
to give Jackson lots of 
press. You can guess what 
kind . 

TIME's May 7 coverstory 
portrayed Jackson as an 
audacious gambler who has 
raised black hope and pr¬ 
ide and brought blacks in¬ 
to the folds of politics, 
in record numbers. Whites, 
however, fear and distrust 
the candidate, and TIME 
questioned whether Jack¬ 
son's candidacy would spur 
a white backlash. 

NEWSWEEK found that some 
black leaders scoffed at 
the idea. 

People like M. Carl Hol¬ 
man of the National Urban 
Coalition and members of 
the Congressional Black 
Caucus told NEWSWEEK it's 
all a hobgoblin of the 
liberal mind. 


gers were trying to manipulate Mi¬ 

chael and take him away from his 
father." Jackson's father, Joseph, 
had been his manager. 

George's book, a quick read, had 
been on The NEW YORK TIMES best¬ 
seller list for several weeks. 

George said he tried to "focus" 
the book "on what made Michael Ja¬ 
ckson into what he is today." 

Because Jackson refused to be in¬ 
terviewed, George said he obtained 
much information from material al¬ 
ready published. To supplement that, 
George said, "I was able to talk to 
a lot of musicians, co-workers and 
friends of Michael. A lot of people 


didn't want to talk on the record." 

So far George said the white press 
"on the whole was more receptive" 
to the book. Many in the black press 
"did not want to touch the book at 
all," he said. 

George speculated that some black 
press feared that playing up the bo¬ 
ok might "jeopardize" their 

chances of getting interviews with 
Jackson. 

Nonetheless, George said he was 
pleased with the book and the pub¬ 
lic's reponse. 














The LOS ANGELES TIMES is 
launching a San Fernando Val¬ 
ley Edition. It needs: 

* Twelve reporters 

* Six copy editors 

* Four photographers 

* Two assistant city editors 
The edition is supposed to 
start late this month. Con¬ 
tact Bob Rawitch at 1-800- 
LA TIMES. 


JOB LINE 


The DETROIT NEWS has several job openings 
for experienced journalists. The paper 
is seeking a business writer, a feature 
reporter for its Accent Section, a lan¬ 
cing bureau s taffer to cover the state 
capitol and a higher education writer. 
Contact Assistant News Editor Luther Ke¬ 
ith, (313) 222-2027.... .WXYZ-TV has job 
openings for associate producers for "Go¬ 
od Afternoon Detroit" and "Kelly and Co¬ 
mpany." Both positions require experience 
in script writing and booking and coor¬ 
dinating national guests. The job opening 
for "Good Afternoon Detroit" also requires 
experience in remote and in-studio pro¬ 
ductions. Send resumes to Mike DiLaura at 
WXYZ-TV, 20777 W. 10 Mile Rd., Southfield, 
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Mich. 48037 .The MICHIGAN CHRCNICLE 

has a job opening for a general assignment 
reporter. Send resume and clips to Joyce- 
lynn Brown at the The Chronicle, 479 Led- 
yard, Detroit, Mich. 48201 .The Char¬ 

lotte OBSERVER & NEWS has openings for 
several editing positions. Contact Editor 
Rich Oppel, P.0. Box 32188, Charlotte, N.C. 

28232 .W3CB-TV, Charlotte, is looking 

for a local account executive for sales. 
Send resumes to Mrs. Green at W3CB-TV, Che 
Television Place, Charlotte, N.C. 28205, 
or can her at (704)372-1800.... .The OBSER ¬ 
VER and BOCENIRIC NEWSPAPERS in Livonia, 
Mich, has two reporter openings. Che is 
full-time, the other is part-time. The 
OBSERVER and BOCENIRIC also vants a part- 
time copy layout clerk. Send resume and 
clip® to 36251 Schoolcraft, Livonia, Mich. 
48150. 

The DOW JONES NEWSPAPER FUND, INC. 
has a Minority Journalism Career 
Guide for people interested in 
newspaper careers. The 28-page 
guide lists colleges with accre¬ 
dited journalism programs, where 
to find journalism scholarships, 
programs and grants, and newspaper 
salary and employment figures. The 
guide is free. For a copy, write 
the NEWSPAPER FUND, P.0. Box 300, 
Princeton, N.J. 08540. Telephone 
(609)452-2820. _ 


Subscription Order Form 

Name___ 

Title_ 

Organization___ 

A d d r e s s_Z i p_ 

One year of BAN Newsletter is $10. 
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The NATIONAL LEADER returned to the publishing scene last 
month as a monthly and David J. Dent . '82, wrote two arti¬ 
cles that ran with the cover story on Jesse Jackson. One 
was on the candidate's effect on blacks, Hispanics and New 
York politics; the other piece detailed the fierce debate 

over run-off primaries in 10 Southern states.Janie Svkes 

Kennedy, 80, wrote and edited EXCELL 1984, a 72-page book- 
let highlighting black achievers and organizations. On the 
cover is Rosina C. Tucker, 102-year-old activist and founder 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. She still lives 
in the Washington, D.C. } rowhouse where many of the secret or¬ 
ganizational meetings were held. EXCELL 1984 was published by 
Schenley Affiliated Brands Corp. For a free copy, write: P.0. 


B.A.N. PEOPLE 


Box 707, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10101. this 
month's ESSENCE Magazine has an article by Jill Nelson Ricks. 
1 80 ’ and Betty Winston Bave. '80, on Incest, a topic that a- 
long with other forms of child abuse has been forced into the 
open ..Marilyn Milloy, '82, of NEWSDAY was in front of the 

A^frfn r St rr° nth ^ en , she wrote about the dilemma confronting 
Alfred Griffin,a black Muslim corporal in the U.S. Marines 

^°/n fU ! e !? t0 8 ° With hiS Un±t off the coast of Lebanon/He 
said he did not want to go where he might be called upon to 
wyar other Muslims. Also, Marilyn covered Louis Farrakhan's 
^ BJ last month for NEWSDAY. We hear Paul Mason. 

81, of ABC-NEWS was also there with his camera crew.Frank 

Dexter Brown , 81, outlined the natural and man-made reas^ 
for the famine that threatens the lives of 10 million children 
m about a dozen East and Southern African states. The report 
was in this month's BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine. 






























The May 9 awards program was also a 
fundraiser for the institute’s Stu¬ 
dent Scholarship Fund. The award 
winners were: Eleanor S. Applewhaite, 

CBS; Susan Greene, MANHATTAN CABLE; Pat Har¬ 
per, WPIX-TV INDEPENDENT NEWS; Joan Logue 
Henry, UNITY BROADCASTING; Meredith Hollaus, 
NBC RADIO; Carol Martin, WCBS-TV NEWS; Deb¬ 
bie McDuffie, JANA PRODUCTIONS; and Chee 
Chee Williams, WABC-TV NEWS. Dwight Ellis 
of the NATIONAL ASSN. OF BROADCASTERS re¬ 
ceived the INCA ccmnunity service award. 
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YOUR NEXT JOB: 

WHAT TO DO WHEN IT’S TIME FOR CHANGE 


Money. Power. Skills. At some 
point in our careers, the urge 
for more —for that elusive "ri¬ 
ght" job—sets us on the path 
for greener pastures. 

Another day, let alone another six 
months, at the desk of an unrewarding 
or stagnant job seems like a death 
sentence. Or perhaps those twinges of 
dissatisfaction signal that your ca¬ 
reer plan is no longer on track. 

Communications people are no stran¬ 
gers to moving. A U.S. Bureau of La¬ 
bor Statistics study said a newspaper 
with 200 employees lost an average of 
6.4 people per month. 

Turnover at smaller newspapers is 
often higher because mobility is 
limited. 

We asked four members of the Black 
Alumni Network who changed jobs re¬ 
cently to describe their move and offer 
advice. 



CONTINUED on PAGE 6 
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LETTERS: 


I thought the critique of my maga- 
zine(TIME)in the June issue was a 
bit off the mark. 

Yes, TIME does have certain pro¬ 
blems: no black editors, fewer than 
five black writers. However, as far 
as the treatment of Jesse Jackson 
goes, I think it is fair to say that 
for such a conservative publication 
as TIME, the reporting on Jackson 
has been pretty balanced. 

If you doubt me, go back and read 
the Aug. 22, 1983, cover story. In 
that story, his potentially enormous 
contributions to black electoral po¬ 
litics is recognized. However, cov¬ 
erage has become somewhat less fav¬ 
orable as the campaign progressed. 

I don't think your sources were 
quite on the money when they asser¬ 
ted that TIME "overlords" had met 
and concluded that more negative 
press on Jackson was in order. 

Granted, there has been a failure 
to understand the Farrakhan issue, 
but I think that also pertains to 
the press at large. 

If you think TIME has been unfair 
to Jackson, try comparing its cov¬ 
erage to that of The NEW REPUBLIC, 
which hates him, or for that matter. 
The NEW YORK TIMES, which also hates 
Jackson. TIME's coverage actually 
hasn't been so bad. 


David Thigpen 
New York City 
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AN ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE Four years ago a dozen of us gra¬ 

duated from Columbia University’s 
School of Journalism flush with anticipation of the careers awai¬ 
ting us. Some left for Dallas, Washington, D.C., Wilmington, Del., 
Louisville, Ky. and Springfield, Mass. Others stayed in New York. 

But we departed knowing that the ties that bind require more than 
lip service. We went our ways knowing the kinship we had built 
could serve as both inspiration and succor to not only us, but to 
those who follow — and that we could also reach out to those who 
came before. 

We believed that in ways big and small, we could help "democratize" 
one American institution that has for so long excluded us from its 
ranks and painted us as outsiders. At the very least, diversifying 
newsrooms would bring a fresh voice; at the most, it would bring a 
little more humanity. 

Thus was Black Alumni Network. 

Since July 1980, we have published a newsletter monthly. We have 
carried career advice; fellow journalists have given tips on impro¬ 
ving skills and getting ahead. Each issue includes job listings. 

Although the seed was planted by Columbia journalism alumni, our 
idea was to grow and attract anyone concerned about minorities and 
the news media. B.A.N. and black journalist organizations in Atlan¬ 
ta, Charlotte, N.C., and Detroit now exchange information and share 
articles for our newsletters. 

This year we have presented views on one of the biggest stories to 
ever confront black journalists: a serious presidential bid by a 
black candidate. 

When minority applications to the J-School dropped sharply two 
years ago, B.A.N. met with school officials and recommended ways to 
find quality applicants and encourage them to attend. The following 
year, minority applications returned to normal levels. 


CONTINUED on PAGE 4 
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MESSAGE, CON * T 


YOUTH JOURNALISM WORKSHOPS 

More than 350 minority high 
school students will learn 
the basics of news writing 
and editing at 23 workshops 
this summer, all sponsored 
by the Dow Jones Newspaper 
Fund and local newspapers. 

The national Urban Journalism 
Workshop program, founded by 
the Newspaper Fund 16 years 
ago, identifies talented mi¬ 
nority students and gives th¬ 
em the opportunity to learn 
newspapering from minority re¬ 
porters and editors on the 
workshops' faculty. 

Each workshop offers intensive 
hands-on training in newspa¬ 
per journalism, and ends with 
publication of a newspaper. 

The workshop directors have 
recruited students from Ala¬ 
bama, Arizona, Atlanta, Bak¬ 
er sf iel d ( Cali f .) ', Boston, Chi¬ 
cago, Colorado, Delaware, Flo¬ 
rida, Indiana, Kentucky(two 
workshops), Los Angeles, Miami, 
Michigan, Minneapolis/St. Paul, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York 
City, Oklahoma, San Diego, Tex¬ 
as, Virginia and Washington, 
D.C. 


But our work has just begun. We 
face tougher times — news exe¬ 
cutives now say it will be impos¬ 
sible by the year 2000 to have 
newsrooms that reflect the popu¬ 
lation. 

We must be persistent in remind¬ 
ing news organizations to accura¬ 
tely record the stories of people 
of color here and abroad. We must 
speak up whenever stereotyping and 
ignorance masquerades as news. 

The seeds were sown four years ago, 
but a network's strength comes from 
its links. Join B.A.N. and help us 
grow so we can continue to meet the 
challenges. 


-- Wayne J. Dawkins 
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nN$BJi 

9th Annual Newsmaker Conference 
August 16-19, 1984 
Colony Square Hotel 
Atlanta, Georgia 


"Power, Politics and the Press" is the theme of this year's 
convention. The 24 scheduled workshops will deal with a 
spectrum of areas: print and broadcast journalism on the 
local, national and international level, photojournalism and 
media management. 

Social events include the movie premiere of "A Soldiers Play" 
and a trip to Stone Mountain. 

Eastern Airlines is offering a 30 percent discount off normal 
coach fares to Atlanta. Reservations must be booked through 
Eastern's special Convention Desk: 800-327-1295(in Florida 
800-423-1217). Refer to Access Number: EZ8P27. 

NABJ Convention registration fees are $150 for NABJ members, 
$175 for non-members and $125 for members of NABJ affiliates 
(Baltimore; Chicago; Detroit; Jackson, Miss.; Louisville, Ky. 
New York*, Philadelphia; and Washington, D.C.). 

July 16 is the deadline for preregistration and July 26 is 
the deadline for hotel reservations. For more information, 
contact NABJ President Mervin Aubespin(502)582-4695,or Doug 
Lyons, convention chairman^(404)688-1331/874-8499. 
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CHANGING JOBS, CON'T 

Lise Chandler White: 


Lise and her family moved from 
Dallas to Baltimore last fall. 
"We relocated to Baltimore be¬ 
cause my husband found a new 
job," Lise said. "I also deci¬ 
ded that I no longer wanted to 
work in the daily news media." 
Since December, she has been 
public information officer for 
the Mayor's Office of Manpower 
Resources. 

In Dallas, Lise was a reporter 
with The Dallas TIMES-HERALD 
from June 1980 to May 1983. She 
left because she could not get 
along with a new editor. 

In June 1983, Lise went to 
KMEZ-Radio, Dallas, as news 
editor and stayed until her fa¬ 
mily's move east in September. 
She said broadcast instruction 
she received at Columbia made 
her first job change effort¬ 
less. "My boss thought it wo¬ 
uld be difficult for me to ad¬ 
just to the snappier, brief 
radio-writing style, but I 
caught on immediately," she 
said. 

Lise put a lot of research and 
hustle into her job searches. 
"Both times I went to my IBM 
electric typewriter. I got a 
list of potential employers 
from the Chamber of Commerce 
in Dallas and the Public Rela¬ 
tions Society of America chap¬ 
ter in Baltimore and quickly 
spit out hundreds of letters," 
she said. 
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"Once I did that, I started 
making follow-up phone calls. 
All that effort helped because 
my name became known in cir¬ 
cles I wanted it to be known 
in. It will help me the next 
time." 

Lise and her husband have a 
3-year-old daughter. Before 
having children she said she 
had never considered the effect 
they have on a career. "It's 
pretty overwhelming," she said. 
"I suppose I should have waited 
a few more years until I was 
better established. But I don't 
know if it would have made mu¬ 
ch of a difference." 

Fred Johnson: 


Bright opportunity and dissa¬ 
tisfaction with his job led 
Fred to a reporter's position 
at the MacNeil/Lehrer NEWSHOUR 
(PBS)last July. He had been 
public information officer for 
the Newark, N.J., Board of Ed¬ 
ucation from February 1982 to 
July 1983. 

Fred, an associate producer 
with WGBH-TV, Boston,before 
Columbia, thought he would be 
interested in public relations. 
He was wrong. 

"Often the p.r. man's job was 
to obscure the truth. But as a 
journalist your position is to 
find the truth. That was more 
important to me than I origin¬ 
ally assumed," he said. 
Preparing for a move was not 
easy. "I didn't have a good 
relationship with my previous 
employer, so my job search was 


kept a secret," Fred said. "I did things ass-backwards. I 
"Sometimes I had to decide not quit first and got the job af- 
to be at work on a given day. terward. I lucked up." 


Even though an interview takes 
an hour, I didn't want to run 
the risk of not being given 
permission to be away. 

"I also didn't want to be away 
all morning, then come in the 
afternoon with my best suit on 


He said his job search was not 
as painful as anticipated. "We 
were talking the same language 
in interviews. There was good 
feedback from people who didn't 
have job opportunities," he 
said. "Once I started looking, 


The discerningljfboss will think, it was a reinforcing experience 
'This guy is looking for a job. rather than an intimidating 


He didn't say |e was going to 
a funeral. '" 

To help his job search, Fred 
read more about the field he 
was interested in—television 
news. He paid close attention 


David Thigpen; 


David had learned a lot as a 
researcher at The NEW YORKER 


to articles in general-interest Magazine, but after a 2^-year 


magazines, i.e. a story about 
Van Gordon Sauter of CBS News, 
or an article about coming 
changes in the MacNeil/Lehrer 
Report. 

Fred also called his personal 
contacts in the business. 

He was able to land a job whi— 


stint it was time to go. 

"I felt I had reached my limit 
there. The job I was in was 
the only kind you do for a 
couple years, tops," he said. 
David left in June 1983 and 
went to TIME Magazine last Au¬ 
gust as a reporter/researcher 


le unsuccessfully scouting CBS. for the Nation section. 

Fred learned from insiders that "There's definitely a lot more 
there was a hiring freeze, but opportunity here, and I wanted 
he reached someone at CBS whom to get back into covering the 
he had known when he worked for news. The NEW YORKER is like 
WGBH-TV. working at a publishing house," 

That person pointed him to peo- he said. "I kind of missed co- 
ple at WNET-TVh New York, which vering the news. 
like WGBH, is & PBS affiliate. "There was a little bit of ad- 


"It wasn't that I knocked on 
doors cold. Somebody sent my 
resume over with a cover let¬ 
ter," Fred said. 

"The big thrill was quitting 
in Newark on a Thursday, then 
on Friday getting a call from 


justment in having to cover 
news. I had to be on my toes 
and keep up with current events 
a lot more. For example, I read 
four newspapers every day." 

At his old job he read and cri¬ 
tiqued large volumes or liter- 


MacNeil/Lehrer telling me that ary material daily. "I did lea- 
they had a position for me. rn a hell of a lot. I never wo- 



DIANN BURNS 


rked with any editors like the 
ones at The NEW YORKER," said 
David. "They are the best." 

But, he added, his position was 
a kind of go-nowhere job,"so 
you get what you can and split." 
David kept his plans to him¬ 
self. "I did want to avoid fri¬ 
ction," he said. The NEW YORKER 
has a private club atmosphere 
where everyone is considered 
part of the team. People would 
not look charitably on those 
looking to jump ship. 

David recommended job seekers 
aim for more than they think 
they can get. 


CONTINUED on PAGE 8 
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CHANGING JOBS, CON'T 


Diann Burns: 


After graduation, Diann's fir¬ 
st job at WPIX-TV in New York 
was a steppingstone to higher 
ground. "I was trained there 
and moved from entry level to 
reporter," said Diann, who is 
now at WCMH-TV, Columbus, Ohio. 
"I came to Columbus because I 
moved to anchor and also do 
special reports and live stuff, 
really everything. 

"Marketwise, my move was down, 
but I'm getting to do more, 
and things are tailored around 
me." New York is the No. 1 
television-news market, and 
Columbus is 35. 

In preparing to move, Diann 
said, "You have to take a step 
back and look at yourself. A 
lot of people in television 
news think of where they want 
to be rather than the best way 
to get there. 

"Make sure you have what it 
takes(skills)to stay there." 

In time, she plans to parlay 
her improved skills and ex¬ 
perience into another move up 
the market ladder. 

On a new job, Diann recommends 
carefully reading local news¬ 
papers and magazines. "It's 
good to be familiar with the 
problems and the area's cult¬ 
ure," she said. 

"Make sure you know what you 


Are minority journalists job-jumpers? 

Some news executives think so. They have 
said one reason they're reluctant to hire 
minorities is the fear that after a year or 
two of grooming, the minorities would le¬ 
ave for another news organization. 

Fred Johnson said he did not think of the job-jump¬ 
ing phenomenon in racial terms. "I've thought with 
younger people there was a certain amount of move¬ 
ment," he said. 

"I can see where intense pressure for the news bu¬ 
siness to reflect demographically in terms of re¬ 
presentation allows individuals to jimp around," 
he said. "News outfit "A" will recruit from news 
outfit "B" rather than get someone from outside." 

Carl Morris, minority affairs director for the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors(ASNE)rejected 
suggestions that minorities are job jumpers. Nhny 
anployers "don't realize that blacks have the same 
goals, motivation and objective as others," he said. 
"Relating my experience it seems to me that young 
whites who came into the newsroom came very ambi¬ 
tious. Ihey took a look around to see who was on the 
track. If they were not going to get on the track 
fast enough, they would leave." 

Morris contended minorities tend to stay in posi¬ 
tions longer than whites because often whites had 
more opportunities to be promoted. 

Other people said it is difficult to single out any 
group as job jumpers. "It's a very mobile industry," 
said lise Chandler White. "Most people don't stay 
any longer than they have to." 

Efevid Thigpen said "It's kind of the nature of the 
business that people move around a lot." 


CONTINUED on PAGE 9 
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CHANGING JOBS, CON'T 


are getting involved in so you 
can become familiar with prob¬ 
lems and the people's likes and 
dislikes so you won't find your¬ 
self shut out of stories." 

Diann was open with co-workers 
about her plans to leave WPIX. 
"The people you work with know 
you better than other people 
you will be contacting in your 
search. So rather than doing 
things undercover I'm open,.and 
I think it helps," she said. 

"In journalism, you never want 
to burn any bridges. If my su¬ 
pervisors knew something or 
heard of an opening, they would 
tell me. When it's time to move 
on, you'll know it and they'll 
know it." 

She explained that there was a 
lot of movement in WPIX because 
it is an independent station 
and didn't pay as well as netwo¬ 
rk-affiliate stations. Her for¬ 
mer station had to use fewer 
people and resources to put out 
a product comparable to network 
affiliates'. 

"My stay was just about right," 
said Diann. She was with WPIX 
from January 1981 to August 
1983 and she has been with WCMH 
since September 1983. 


BUDGET UPDATE 

APRIL 25, 1984 Balance $ 13.00 


MAY Issue(printing & 
mailing) $ 71.00 


Subtotal (deficit) 

$ 58.00 

New & renewal subscrip 


tions(to June 14):14 

$210.00 

Subtotal 

$152.00 

JUNE Issue(printing & 
mailing) 

$ 75.00 

Balance (before July issue) 

$ 77.00 


The last budget update appeared 
in the May 1984 newsletter. 


1984 Subscribers(to 6/15):38. Twen¬ 
ty-five renewed, and 13 are new sub¬ 
scribers. Thirty percent of this 
year's subscribers sent an addition¬ 
al donation with their annual sub¬ 
scription. 

About 200 copies of BAN Newsletter 
go out each month to journalists, 
college professors, students, em¬ 
ployers, of simply 'consumers' of 
information. 
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WSOC-TV, Charlotte, N.C ., has an 
opening for a news reporter. Two 
years' experience required. Send 
tape and writing samples to P.0. 

Box 34665, Charlotte, N.C. 28234. 

. WBTV-TV, Charlotte, N.C ., has 

an opening for an anchor/reporter. 
Solid journalism background re¬ 
quired. Four years' on-camera ex¬ 
perience. Send tape to Carole Ha¬ 
rris, WBTV, One Julian Price Pla¬ 
ce, Charlotte, N.C. 28208. The 

Modesto(Calif■)BEE is looking for 
a skilled copy editor. Applications 
will be accepted until July 1. The 

JOBLINE 


75,000-circulation newspaper offers 
good working and living conditions. 
Contact Sanders LaMont, executive 
editor, P.0. Box 3928, Modesto, 

Calif. 95352. (209)578-2000. 

WCMH-TV, Columbus, Ohio, is expan¬ 
ding its news broadcast to an hour 
this month. The station is expected 
to look for associate producers, 
producers, camerapeople, videotape 
editors and possibly a couple of re¬ 
porters. Contact Ron Bilek, news 
director, WCMH-TV, P.0. Box 4, Col¬ 


umbus, Ohio 43216. The Detroit 

FREE PRESS is looking for a: Busi¬ 
ness Monday editor; business writer; 
Western Wayne bureau reporter and 
part-time copy aide. Contact Ben 
Johnson, 321 W. Lafayette, Detroit, 
Mich. 48226. (313)222-5394. The De¬ 
troit NEWS has openings for a busi¬ 
ness and auto writer, Lansing bu¬ 
reau correspondent, feature writer 
and graphics editor. Contact Luther 
Keith, assistant city editor(313) 

222-2027. The 0akland(Mich,)PRESS 

has an opening for a general assign¬ 
ment reporter. Contact Susan Sajdak, 
executive editor, (313)332-8181. 


Subscription Order Form 

Name_____ 

Title___ 

Organization__ 

Address _ Zip 

One year of BAN Newsletter is $10. 
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Betty Winston Baye,'80, left The Mount Vernon(N.Y.)DAILY 
ARGUS last month to become a general assignment reporter at 
The Louisville COURIER-JOURNAL. Betty was with The Argus for 
.3^ years. She started as a housing and urban affairs report¬ 
er and finished her stint as City Hall reporter. Betty was 
Region II director(N.Y., N.J., Conn.)for the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Black Journalists and vice president of the New 
York Association of Black Journalists. She is also author of 

"The Africans," a Dell-Banbury novel.Here's a note from 

Esther Curry, 1 83. "Dear B.A.N. Family: Since graduation last 
year, my name has changed due to the adoption of a Nigerian 
name(Iverem), not marriage. I live in Philadelphia and work 
as a news reporter for The Wilmington NEWS-JOURNAL. My ori¬ 
ginal beat was a suburb of Wilmington, but I was promoted 
recently to cover the city of Newark, the second largest in 
the state...On the creative side, some of my poems are due 
to be published in upcoming issues of the PAINTED BRIDE QUAR¬ 
TERLY and the AMERICAN POETRY REVIEW. Since the fall, I have 
also served as an instructor of creative writing for the Pan 
African Studies Community Education Program at Temple Univer¬ 
sity in Philadelphia. I edit a yearly anthology of the stu¬ 
dents' work,which the program hopes to expand...I have enjoy¬ 
ed receiving the newsletter. The accomplishments of other 

alumni have been a so¬ 
urce of inspiration. 

In the struggle, Esther 
Iverem". James Mc¬ 

Bride, '80, has been sp¬ 
ending a couple of mon¬ 
ths in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia with the Jacksons 
as the brothers prepare 
for their national tour. 
James was the only re¬ 
porter able to get in 
the studio to watch the 
Jacksons rehearse. "I 
just rapped," was James' 
explanation for getting 
so close to the reclu¬ 
sive superstar family. 
"They just trusted me. 

I told them I came from 
a large family(James is 


B.A.N. PEOPLE 


Spectator 


The Glove Comes Off as 
Michael Goes to Work 

by James McBride 

I called my sister last week and told 
her I had run into Michael Jackson. She 
screamed. Then my niece grabbed the 
phone and begged me, long distance, 

“Please, please, oh my God. Are they 
coming? Get me tickets. I don’t care. 

You owe me $4 from a long time ago. I 
want tickets. What’s Michael like? 

Were his brothers there? Ohhhhhhhh, 
my Gawddddd!” My brother got word 
and offered financial advice, but it was 
my mother who asked the crucial 
question: “Tell me, what happened?” 

Well, Ma, it was like this: I was sitting 
in a North Hollywood rehearsal studio 
one balmy, breezy evening in mid-May, 
watching Randy Jackson cue up the 
Jackson tour band, when Michael 
strolled in without fanfare or entou¬ 
rage for his first full-band, pre-tour re- 



CONTINUED on PAGE 12 

















B.A.N. PEOPLE /Con't...one of nine children)too." James said 
"above and beyond all the hype, they're very nice people, 
very conscious of their fans and very respectful of black 
folks. They're not in control of their own destiny because 
so many people(i.e. promoters and agents)got involved. No 
black musical group has ever been bombarded with so many big- 
time promises and hordes of fans." James wrote several arti¬ 
cles for PEOPLE Magazine, including a spectator piece June 11 

on the magic in the recording studio. Sharon Shervington, 

' 80, recently became public information officer for the New 
York Mission Society, the city's oldest social-service agen¬ 
cy. Sharon returns to New York after a one-year stint as an 
associate producer at WPRI-TV, Providence, R.I., an ABC affi¬ 
liate. Before WPRI she was with CBS affiliate KNXT-TV, Los 
Angeles. Sharon calls her new responsibilities a "multimedia" 
job that includes editing the organization's newsletter and 

writing its annual report. David Thigpen, '80, will be among 

15 members of TIME's Nation section who will blitz the Demo¬ 
cratic National Convention in San Francisco this month.Al¬ 

so this month, Andrea Payne,'81, will be at the New Orleans 
World's Fair to cover on-location shooting of several episodes 
of NBC's "Days of Our Lives." Andrea is an editor with SOAP 
OPERA Digest, a bi-weekly magazine that covers the entertain¬ 
ment and business side of the industry. 
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A VITAL JOB THAT SHOULDN’T BE OVERLOOKED 


By MICHELLE JOHNSON 


The conversation usually goes some¬ 
thing like this: 

"Where do you work?" 

"The Boston Globe." 

"Oh, you’re a reporter!" 

"No, I'm a copy editor." 

"Oh." 

Blank stare. 

What comes next depends on what mo¬ 
od I'm in that day. Sometimes I 
cheerfully explain that I edit sto¬ 
ries, write headlines, design pages, 
crop photos, write captions. 

Other days I laugh, or avoid the en¬ 
tire scenario by leaving the "copy" 
part off and offering my title as 
an "editor." 


NEWSMAN 

IS "EDUCATED 

" AFTER 

COVERING 

SUSPICIOUS 

DEATH. 2 

PHILLY'S 

BLACK MEDIA 
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CHILDREN 

IN POLITICS 
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The fact is, when most people think 
of working at a newspaper, images 
of hard-boiled, notebook-toting mu- 
ckrakers come to mind. i 

Journalism schools are filled with 
bright, young, aggressive reporters 
in the making. Ask them about copy 
editing and you'll likely find as 
many misperceptions among them as 
you would among cab drivers, bank 
tellers or waiters. 

Typical stereotypes: Copy desks are 
dumping grounds; places old report¬ 
ers go to die; just another boring 
desk job for eggheads and word jo¬ 
ckeys. 

I've worked on two desks since gra¬ 
duating from the Columbia Graduate 


OCNITNUED on PAGE 3 
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SUSPICIOUS DEATH 
AN NYABJ TOPIC 

Last September, Michael Stewart, 25, 
was arrested in a New York City sub¬ 
way station by Transit Authority Po¬ 
lice for allegedly defacing a wall 
with graffiti. 

Stewart was thrown to the ground and 
beaten, said an auxiliary police of¬ 
ficer who was an eyewitness. He was 
then led handcuffed to a police van 
and taken to Bellevue Hospital. 

Upon arrival, Stewart was unconsci¬ 
ous, had 62 hemorrhages on his body 
and had large scars on his neck. Two 
weeks later he died. 

This chilling story was recounted at 
last month's meeting of the New York 
Association of Black Journalists by 
Louis Clayton Jones, the Stewart fa¬ 
mily's lawyer, and Gabe Pressman, a 
WNBC-TV reporter who kept the story 
from fading. 

Pressman, who described himself as 
"a white reporter from the Bronx," 
said "the pigment of my skin will 
never let me understand what it's 
like to be black, but I got educa¬ 
ted by this case. I got some thou¬ 
ghts and feelings of what it's like 
to be black." 

Jones was disturbed that the city's 
handful of black-owned news media 
did not chase the story. "The black 
press never got involved, with the 
exception of the DAILY CHALLENGE," 
a Brooklyn paper, he said. 

The Guardians, the city's black 
police association, never got invol¬ 
ved if not for Pressman and ABC-TV-, 
Jones added. 

Stewart's parents, convinced that 
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their son died because of a brutal 
beating, have sued the city. 

Jones said the medical examiner's 
office performed an autopsy and con¬ 
cluded there were no signs of foul 
play. Doctors hired by Stewart's 
parents examined the body and con¬ 
cluded that Michael died of stran¬ 
gulation. 

A grand jury convened and after l\ 
months of deliberation, handed up 
an indictment accusing three of the 
11 police officers of manslaughter, 
criminally negligent homicide, as¬ 
sault and hindering prosecution. 

The eight other officers were given 
immunity from prosecution. 

Jones said the indictment drafted by 
prosecutors was legally defective 
and would not hold up in court. 

"This is an obvious coverup," he said. 
Petitions are being circulated asking Gov. 
Mhrio Cuomo to appoint a special prosecuter 
to investigate the Michael Stewart case. 

— ANDREA PAYNE 


BLACK ALUMNI NETWORK 
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COPY EDITING/Con't 


School of Journalism and found none 
of those to be true. 

There are a variety of jobs availa¬ 
ble on daily newspapers that go ov¬ 
erlooked simply because people are 
unfamiliar with the basics of a 
news operation, or have mispercept¬ 
ions about anything beyond writing. 
Some people just don't know there's 
more than one way to get into the 
business. With the job market as 
tight as it is, it may be worth your 
while to look off the beaten path. 

A second, but by no means major in¬ 
centive is salary. On the average, 
copy editors earn more than repor¬ 
ters. 

And then, the desk can be a route 
to management positions so few bla¬ 
cks occupy these days. 

Copy editor isn't an accurate description 
of the job. We're apt to be involved in ev¬ 
erything from crossing t's to dotting i's 
to supervising pasteup on the floor, desi¬ 
gning pages or cropping photos. 

Desk people often joke about produ¬ 
cing a paper without running it 
through the desk first; letting all 
the misspellings(we get a surprising 
number), bad syntax and factual er¬ 
rors get into print. Our role and 
value would quickly become apparent. 
There are days when it's definitely 
routine. Shovel it in, shovel it 
out. 

The deadline pressue and responsi¬ 
bilities can be intense. The old 
"gate" theory of journalism is de¬ 
finitely no joke. 

The desk is absolutely the last line 
of defense, and if something major 
gets through, it could be your pos- 



Michelle Johnson, '82, joined Ihe Boston 
GLDBE's staff early this year. She was 
previously a copy editor with The EVENING 
PRESS in Binghamton, N.Y. for about I 2 
years. Michelle's first crack at copy 
editing on a daily was as an intern with 
The NEWS-TIMES in Danbury, Conn, in the 
sunnier of 1981. 


terior that ends up in a sling. 

Add to that the several levels of 
egos you must deal with - slot, city, 
national, and foreign editors, news 
editors, reporters. It can be a ba¬ 
lancing act at times. 

On the plus side, you could end up 
in the unique position to affect 
what gets into the paper. 

I've had occasion to deal death 
blows to items I know would parti¬ 
cularly offend black readers, items 
I know would have gone -by if I or 


OMTNUED on PAGE 4 
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COPY EDITING/Con’t 


other blacks weren’t on the desk. 
Then, there's the satisfaction of 
taking something good and making it 
great, or better still, turning co¬ 
py that's not so hot into something 
better! There's an art to reworking 
someone else's words without losing 
the author's flavor and substance. 
Other times I've been able to cor¬ 
rect misperceptions, argue for re¬ 
wording something or bitch about 
the play a piece receives. 

Sometimes it works, sometimes you 
end up spitting into the wind. It's 
a constant challenge, and that's 
probably what I like most. 


To be successful you can't be con¬ 
cerned that your name never appears 
in the paper, that your friends and 
relatives have little idea what you 
actually do for a living, or that 
you aren't out there on the "front 
lines." 

You do have to be concerned with 
producing an interesting, readable 
and informative product. You have 
to care enough about your readers 
so if a story isn't quite up to par, 
you make sure it’s fixed. 

I take pride in what I do, and while 
my name j.sn't always stamped on it 


Desk jobs are by no means limited to copy-editing positions. Following is sunmary of edi¬ 
ting slots on a typical newspaper. Keep in mind, however, that desk jobs vary with the 
size of the operation. 

Slot or Desk Chief - Gives final read to copy after it has been edited by copy editors; 
checks headlines; assigns stories to copy editors to edit; and serves as general "traf¬ 
fic cop" for everything passing through the desk. 

Copy Editor - Edits copy for content; style; corrects gramnar, spelling; factual errors; 
writes headlines; keeps an eye out for material that may be libelous or otherwise ob¬ 
jectionable. 

National and Foreign Editor - Acts mostly in a supervisory or advisory capacity. Creates 
"budgets" frcm which stories are chosen for publication; scans wires and selects wire 
copy budget; keeps in touch with, and supervises national and foreign correspondents. 
Should be experts on the issues, geography and able to see trends and order stories bas¬ 
ed on "what's news." 

City Editor - Performs similar functions to national and foreign counterparts, including 
advising reporters on story angle and length. Needs to be in touch with the "pulse" of 
the city. 

layout Editor - Designs pages; decides where stories can fit; sometimes decides what 
doesn't get in based on the space available. 

Photo Editor - Routes photos to layout people; crops and sizes photos according to spec¬ 
ifications of layout editors; writes captions. 

...Ihere is also a web of assistant editors, and editors from News Editor to Managing 
Editor, who keep track of the big picture. 
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for the world to see, it does satis¬ 
fy one of my personality quirks - 
immediate gratification. I still 
get a charge out of the thud of the 
first edition landing on my desk and 
realizing I was in part responsible 
for its creation. 

I guess you could compare it to a 
bricklayer's feelings when passing 
a skyscraper he's worked on. 

"Hey, I helped put that building up, 
and I laid those bricks right there!" 

PHILLY KIDS LEARN 
POLITICAL ABC’S 
FROM BLACK MEDIA 

In a backhanded way, the black me¬ 
dia in Philadelphia were credited 
with helping black youngsters learn 
the importance of political empow¬ 
erment . 

A recent issue of PHILADELPHIA Ma¬ 
gazine lamented the shrinking sta¬ 
tus of white politicians in a city 
where blacks were strengthening 
their voting bloc. The magazine po¬ 
inted to a University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia study that said many black ch¬ 
ildren studied how to achieve poli¬ 
tical power, while many white ch¬ 
ildren were indifferent. 

The study said 75 percent of black 
schoolchildren were very aware of 
who politicians, what they did and 
how they got elected, while only 39 
percent of white children displayed 


9th Annual Con¬ 
vention, Aug.lb- 
19, Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

* Aug. 16 — THE BLACK REPORTER'S 

ROLE IN CAMPAIGN '84: 

AN ASSESSMENT. Is ethics vs. ethnics 
a valid question for the black re¬ 
porter? 

* Aug. 17 — Workshops on Commenta¬ 

ry & Opinion, On-Air 
Talent, Management, International 
Coverage, Financial Reporting, Black 
Ownership...Special preview of _A 
Soldier's Story . 

* Aug. 18 — Workshops on the FCC, 

Free-lance, Coping, 
Monitoring the Media...NABJ Awards 
Luncheon & Banquet. 

* Critique Sessions for print, bro¬ 
adcast and photojournalists Aug. 

17 & 18. 

For information, contact NABJ Presi¬ 
dent Mervin Aubespin(502)582-4695, 
or Doug Lyons, convention chairman, 

(404)688-1331/874-8499. 


similar political awareness. 

"Black kids," said the study, "had 
their political awareness heighten¬ 
ed by the black media, particularly 
black radio stations. White stude¬ 
nts, relying on the normal, mainst¬ 
ream information provided by radio, 
TV and newspapers, were much more 
likely to be politically ignorant." 



-r 












WFTV-1V, Orlando, Fla., needs a reporter. 
Contact Bob Jordan, Box 999, Orlando, 

Fla. 32802.. .WEER News Radio, Buffalo, 

N.Y., needs an assistant news director. 
Write Mike St. Peter, 23 K St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 14202... WIP Radio, Philadelphia, 
needs a full-time anchor/reporter. Contact 
Fhul Rust, 19th & Walnut streets, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 19103.. . LOG Radio, New Bruns¬ 
wick, N.J., needs reporters. Write to the 


JOB L IN E 


news director, Box 100, New Brunswick, N.J. 
08903...Break into black radio by supply¬ 
ing news feeds to Sheridan Network News. 
Call James Hamlin at 1-800-874-3010... 
CLASS Nbgazine needs free-lancers. Write 
Constance Weaver, Box 828, Grand Central 
Station, New York, N.Y. 10017.. . WDIV-TV, 
Detroit, has an opening for a producer for 
the 6 p.m. newscast. Only those with at 
least three years' experience producing 
news programs will be considered. There 
is also an opening for a general assign¬ 
ment reporter. Applicants must have ex¬ 
perience in a variety of broadcast-report¬ 
ing positions. Contact Bob Reichblum, ex¬ 
ecutive producer, (313)222-0444.. .The De¬ 
troit FREE PRFSS has openings for a Busi¬ 
ness Monday editor, automotive writer and 
copy editor with layout skills. Contact 
Ben Johnson, (313)222-5008... The Akron 
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BEACON JOURNAL has an opening for assist¬ 
ant metro editor. Contact A1 Fitzpatrick, 
associate editor, (216)375-8256.. .The Chk— 
land(MLch,)PRESS has an opening for a Lan¬ 
cing correspondent. Contact William Thomas, 
managing editor, (313)332-8181... The New 
York TTMES is looking for reporters. Con¬ 
tact William Stockton, (212)556-4291...A 
wide range of reporting and copy editing 
jobs have opened at many major U.S. cities. 
They include Birmingham, Montgomery, Char¬ 
lotte, Cincinnati, Memphis, Bellas, Kansas 
City, Miami, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Seattle. Contact Greg Huskisson, (313)222- 
6672 or (313)222-6839 after 6 p.m. 

MINORITY HIRING DECLINES IN CABLE 

TV is the infant of the media. Like any 
child, it has plenty of growing up to do. 
That would seem to bode well for blacks, 
since the technology-rich and job-abundant 
industry promises opportunities galore for 
them. But recent trends in cable TV employ¬ 
ment suggest that may not be the case. 
Earlier this year, the Federal Conmunicat- 
ions Commission released figures that show 
a recent industrywide decline in the per¬ 
centage of black employees. 

In 1982 the industry employed 52,464 work¬ 
ers of whan 14.2 percent were black. But in 
1983, though total employment in the indus¬ 
try grew to 59,443, black employment slip¬ 
ped to 14 percent(The SENITNEL, Detroit). 
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INIERVIEW/Con't 


There was a question the brothers could not 
answer: Didn't they have a conflict playing 
in stadiums with Coca Cola franchises when 
they had done commercials for Pepsi Cola? 

A veteran journalist brought the issue to 
my attention and predicted that there would 
be problems. 

Jermaine said he couldn't answer my question 
and the spokesman couldn't answer either. I 
pressed the spokesnan to find a tour offici¬ 
al who did know. Minutes later, he read a 
statement from national promoter Chuck Sul¬ 
livan that acknowledged the problem, but only 
said it would be resolved on a city-by-city 
basis. 

I"m about to hang up. But on a last-minute 
hunch I ask the spokesman — who at the 
start of the phone conversation said he was 
with Robert Bloom Associates in New York 
City — where he could be reached if I need¬ 
ed to double-check facts. 

"Ihat won't be possible," he said. "I can't 
give the telephone number out." 

"What?" I replied, my fingertips beginning 
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to sweat. "How can a public relations firm 
like yours not give out a telephone number?" 
Aha! The folks on the other end had run a 
good gams. They had sounded real enough for 
15 minutes. But now they had made a slip. 

I thanked Mr. spokesman for arranging the 
interview, hung up, dashed for a phone book 
and dialed Bloom Associates in New York Ci¬ 
ty. 

"We have no such person working for us," 
said a Bloom account executive. Her voice 
had a "how dare someone use our name false¬ 
ly" tone. She gave me the number of the 
Kansas City hotel were Bloom was staying and 
urged me to leave a message, at her request, 
to get to the bottom of this apparent hoax. 

My "Victory" had turned to defeat, but I had 
kept myself from becoming a dart in CJR. 

I'll never know for sure whether I actually 
talked to the Jacksons. But all in all, I 
must say the experience WAS a thriller. 

— WAYNE J. DAWKINS 


James McBride , '80, continues to follow the Jacksons "Victory" tour for 
PEOPLE Magazine and he is thrilled with what he has seen. "The first 10 
minutes will knock you out," he said during their stop in Dallas. "The 
brothers are hot and Michael is blue-flaming hot." When we spoke with 
James last month he had seen the concert six times and he was still im¬ 
pressed.Kool & the Gang, Grover Washington Jr., Laura Branigan, Ka- 

shif and Nona Hendrix performed in television commercials written by Ken 
Jones , '81. The 30-second spots were played last June for the Black Music 

Association in recognition of Black Music Month. 

David J. Dent , '82, wrote ab- BAN out a recent Supreme 

Court ruling that firms such PEOPLE aS law and investment 

banking could be sued if they engage in discrimina¬ 

tory practices when naming partners. The piece appeared in this month's 
BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine. Other B.E. offerings: "A Ticket to the Top," 

by Sheryl Hilliard , '82, on riding the corporate fast track.a sample 

of Marilyn Milloy's , '82, coverage of The Rev. Jesse Jackson appeared in 
the current issue of the COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW. It shows a revealing 
side of the presidential candidate. Marilyn is a national correspondent 

for NEWSDAY. Linda R. Prout , '82, dropped a note recently to say hello. 

Her work as a correspondent for NEWSWEEK keeps her on the road most of the time 



















jacksons Interview" 

ALMOST FOOLS SCRIBE 


The spokesman cautioned me: Don't hound him 
with your questions. Other reporters have 
roughed him up and he might clam up. He's 
very shy. 

A 10-second pause followed; then a wispy, 
child-like voice drifted over the telephone 
line. "Hello." 

This was THE INTERVIEW of my young newspaper 
career. I was chatting with Michael Jackson 
and brothers Tito and Jermaine via confer¬ 
ence call. I was at my desk at the COURIER 
POST in Camden, N.J., and the brothers were 
in Kansas City, 24 hours frcm launching th¬ 
eir ballyhooed "Victory" concert tour. 
Michael(referred to in these parts as "his 
hotness")and his brothers quickly fell into 
a wll-rehearsed routine. Michael dealt with 
queries about the show and the reason they 
were going to play Philadelphia in October. 
Tito and Jermaine tackled tougher questions 
about finances negotiations and charges of 
greed that have tarnished the groups' whole- 



city, America's birthplace of freedom and 
we're proud of our country." The other rea¬ 
son for adding Fhilly to the tour, he said, 
was intense lobbying and courting by the 
mayor, the media and fans. 

The brothers took a half-dozen more quest¬ 
ions in round-robin fashion, then the spo¬ 
kesman cut in to tell me co wrap up the in¬ 
terview. 


sane image. _ 

"We're coming to Philadelphia," Michael sa- CONTINUED on~PAGE~ 

id, "because it's America's fifth-largest 
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Atlanta f'feyor Andrew Young tells journalists about his frustration with 
Presidential candidate felter Mondales top aides. At his right is Merv 
Aubespin, president of the National Association of Black Journalists. 
BELCW: A journalist asks a question during a workshop. 
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POWER, POLITICS, PRESS MEET 

JACKSON, YOUNG, COLEMAN HIGHLIGHT NABJ CONVENTION 


ATLANTA — "Power, Politics and 
the Press" was a most fitting 
theme for the ninth annual con¬ 
vention of the National Associ¬ 
ation of Black Journalists 
(NABJ)last month. 

Like a magnet, the three-day 
gathering Aug. 16-19 attracted 
the nation's most powerful and 
influential news executives, 
young, talented black journal¬ 
ists who promise excellence, 
and pioneer black journalists 
who paved the way nearly a gen¬ 
eration ago and today enrich 
through example and wisdom. 

With such a collection of 
people plus some heavy politi¬ 
cal newsmakers, news with Cam¬ 
paign '84 implications streaked 
across the nation from the Col¬ 
ony Square Hotel. 

On the first day, WASHINGTON 
POST reporter Milton Coleman 
discussed the "Hymietown" con¬ 
troversy with hundreds of black 
journalists for the first time 
since the incident made headli¬ 
nes last winter(see next page). 

The next day, Atlanta Mayor 
Andrew Young, a loyal supporter 
of Walter Mondale, unleashed 
his frustration in communicat¬ 
ing with the presidential can¬ 
didate's top aides. 

As cameras rolled, Young 


called Mondale's inner circle 
"a bunch of smart-ass white 
boys who think they know it 
all." Young's words stung lea¬ 
ders in the Mondale campaign 
but drew numerous amens from 
leading Georgia Democrats. 

Young told journalists that 
this November's presidential 
election may determine whether 
they "have to go to Central Am¬ 
erica as a war correspondent or 
to write about development is¬ 
sues." 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson, a 
presidential contender until a 
couple months ago, drew exuber- 

CONTINUED, centerfold 
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COLEMAN: I DID RIGHT 
IN ‘HYMIE’ INCIDENT 


ATLANTA — Six months after he be¬ 
came a player in one of the most contro¬ 
versial stories of the '84 presidential 
race, WASHINGTON POST reporter Milton 
Coleman broke a long silence and talked 
to 700 black journalists about his role 
in the "Hymietown" controversy. 

Several weeks after a background 
interview with the presidential candida¬ 
te Jesse Jackson, Coleman reported that 
Jackson called American Jews "Hymies" 
and New York City "Hymietown." 

Coleman's contribution was an 18- 
word sentence buried in a 2,400-word 
article about Jackson and Jewish-Ameri- 
can voters written by another POST re¬ 
porter. 

A week later, a POST editorial ig¬ 
nited the controversy. What followed: 

Jackson denied making the statement, 
then later admitted he had and apologiz¬ 
ed. 

* Coleman's life was threatened(actually 
or symbolically, depending on whom you 
talk to)by Jackson supporter and black 
Muslim leader Louis Farrakhan. 

* The incident drew unsubstantiated cla¬ 
ims that black reporters assigned to co¬ 
ver Jackson were going easy on the first 
serious black presidential candidate. 

Coleman, a journalist for 15 years, 
the last eight with the POST, said he 
does not regret anything he did. 

"To this day I remain convinced that 
I did the right thing," he told the au¬ 
dience. "I don't come here seeking sym¬ 
pathy." 

"Black people," he said "do not ask 
not to be told the downside of our hero¬ 
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Coleman said his long silence was 
painful, but deliberate. "I restrained 
from talking to prevent myself from be¬ 
ing in the improper role of debating wi¬ 
th presidential candidates." 

Although his conversation with Jac¬ 
kson was supposed to be background, mean¬ 
ing the words could be used but not the 
source, Coleman said he broke the rule 
because "I sought a higher standard." 
Jackson's "Hynrie" remarks, said Coleman, 
suggested that as a presidential candid¬ 
ate he could say such words in unguarded 
moments. 

Fbny people in the audience did not 
believe Coleman had sought higher stand¬ 
ards, but instead had violated journalis¬ 
tic ethics. 

His harshest critics were peers Ran¬ 
dy Daniels, a former CBS News correspon¬ 
dent, and Les Payne, NEWSDAY national 
editor. Daniels said "the bottom line is, 
and I think most people in the room wo¬ 
uld agree, if you hear a background quo- 


es. 


CONTINUED. Page 8 
















CONVENTION, Con't 


ant cheers on the convention's 
final day when he told 700 peo¬ 
ple at a banquet that the news 
media needed "new appraisers" 

— more black editors, politi¬ 
cal analysts, columnists and 
foreign correspondents — to 
enhance and broaden the pers¬ 
pective of American journalism. 

Jackson drew shouts of appr¬ 
eciation when he said black 
journalists operate under great 
pain because white management 
often distrusts or abuses than, 
and they are often scorned in 
the black comnunities that ra¬ 
ised than. 

"Black journalists oper¬ 
ate with a needle in their 
backside and scissors in the¬ 
ir chest," said Jackson. 

As for the "Hymietown" af¬ 
fair, which sent Jackson, su¬ 
pporter Louis Farrakhan and 
Coleman spinning in anger, 
pain and confusion after Cole¬ 
man reported off-color remar¬ 
ks Jackson had made about 
American Jews, Jackson decli¬ 
ned to criticize Coleman. 

"It's time to put that past 
us and move on," he said. 

An estimated 600 black jou¬ 
rnalists registered for the 
convention, believed to be the 
largest showing in NABJ his¬ 
tory. The convention also att¬ 
racted dozens of the nation's 
top news executives who were 
in town for a meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors(ASNE). 




PEOPLE AT THE CONVENTION - Clockwise, top left: David J. 
Dent, WNEW-TV, and Betty Winston Baye, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, chat. Journalists listen during a workshop on coping 











in the newsroom. Free-lance writer Sandra Roberts talks with 
Udayan Gupta of Black Enterprise Fkgazine. Sheryl Hilliar d, 
B.E. managing editor and Ken Sntikle, editor, The National Lea¬ 
der, in the convention lobby. 


Among them were A.M. Rosen¬ 
thal of the NEW YORK TINES; 
Norman Pearlstein of the WALL 
STREET JOURNAL; and senior 
editors from the WASHINGTON 
POST; KE ANGELES TINES; BALT¬ 
IMORE SUN; CBS and ABC. 

The convention drew scores 
of young journalists who had 
never been involved with NABJ 
and sane veteran black journa¬ 
lists who had stayed away for 


Many of the 20 print and 
broadcast journalism workshops 
drew crowds that spilled into 
hallways. 

Sane 200 people crammed into 
a snail room with no chairs 
for a session called "Coping 
in the Newsroom," for print 
journalists. For three hours, 
people traded stories about 
the psychological warfare wa¬ 
ged against them in their 
newsrooms, and discussed how 
they could best handle the 
daily battles. 

An underlying theme in ma¬ 
ny workshops was now that a 
number of blacks have earned 
years of reporting experience 
in the mainstream news media, 
how can a number of them make 
the next step to positions of 
authority, such as editor, 
producer and news director. 

Another major issue was how 
more blacks can be brought in¬ 
to the news business. 

ASNE said there are 2,860 
black journalists on newspaper 

CONTINUED, Page 6 









CONVENTION, Con't 

staffs this year. The figure 
represents nearly 6 percent 
of all newspaper journalists. 
In broadcast journalism, mi¬ 
norities represent about 11 
percent of the industry. 

Jay Harris of Gannett News 
Service has studied hiring 
practices for the past six 
years, and he said 63 percent 
of the nation's daily news¬ 
papers do not employ blacks 
in any capacity. 

Ihere were appeals to bla¬ 
ck journalists to advance. 

Lem Tucker of CBS News, a 19- 
year veteran newsman, urged 
a luncheon audience to strive 
for excellence. 

A moment later however, 
Tucker managed to offend much 
of the crowd. 

He said he avoided joining 
organi 2 ations like NABJ for 
years. Tucker accused many 
black journalists of using 
lawsuits or organizations to 
hide shortcomings as journal¬ 
ists. "I hope I pissed you 
off," Tucker said at the end, 
and it was apparent from the 
cool reception of the audie¬ 
nce that he succeeded. 


Excellence was acknowledged at 
this convention. Morris Thomp¬ 
son, Central America bureau 
chief for NEWSDAY, was chosen 
Journalist of the Year for his 
series of articles on Grenada, 
written months before the as¬ 
sassination of Prime Minister 
Efeurice Bishop and the U.S. 
invasion that followed. 

A1 Fitzpatrick, 28-year 
veteran newsman and currently 
assistant editor of the Akron 
BEAOCN JOURNAL, was honored 
with the career achievement 
award. 

Other award winners were: 
Radio: Connie Cunnings and The¬ 
resa CordeH-Hightover of WGST 
News/Talk Radio, Atlanta, for 
"Black Rids, White Kids: Are 
We Raising a New Crop of Rac¬ 
ists?" 

Print: Wiley Hall III of the 
Baltimore EVENING SUN for "Cri¬ 
me and Punishment: Who's Going 
to Prison?" 

Television: Vic Carter, Ken Wa- 
ttley, Les Montgomery and Con¬ 
nie Whitaker of WSB-TV, Atlan¬ 
ta, for "Special Assignment: 
Poverty in Georgia." 
International Reporting: Morris 
Thompson of NEW5DAY for "A Re¬ 
port on Grenada," a series. 
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The United Foundation 
needs a communicat¬ 
ions associate with 
1-2 years writing exper¬ 
ience. Contact Genieve 
Clark, (313)965-7100, ext. 

211.. .The Oakland Press 
has an opening for a Lan¬ 
cing correspondent. Con¬ 
tact William Thomas, man¬ 
aging editor, (313)332- 

8181.. .The Louisville Co¬ 
urier-Journal has a repor¬ 
ter opening in the South- 


JOB LINE 


ern Indiana bureau. Con¬ 
tact Stephen Ford, regio¬ 
nal editor. The Louisville 
Times has an opening for 
a editorial writer/associ¬ 
ate editor. The Times also 
has a neighborhood repor¬ 
ter opening. For informa¬ 
tion, write to 525 W. Bro¬ 
adway, Louisville, Ky. 
40202 or call (502)582- 

4011... New World Outlook , 
a magazine published by 
the General Board of Glo¬ 
bal Ministries of the Uni- 


OQNITNUED, Page 8 
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Name___ 

Title_ 

Organization_ 

A d d r e s s_Z i p 

One year 


of BAN Newsletter is $10. 
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WORKSHOP NOTES 


Here are sumaries of sane NABJ Convention workshops. Conmentary & Opinion: The panel fea¬ 
tured William Raspberry, WASHINGTON POST; Bea Hines, MIAMI HERALD; Chet Fuller, ATLANTA 
CCNSTnUITCN; Claude Lewis, PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER; Lesley Crosson, WCBS-TV, New York; and 
moderater Gayle Pollard, LOS ANGELES TIMES. The panel said it is vital that blacks sit on 
editorial boards because they provide the unique opportunity to shape public opinion and 
set the tone of the paper or station. Pollard said to form an editorial, the board "is in a 
friendly discussion pointing to a conclusion. You're not carrying the weight by yourself." 
Lewis offered another view. "It's the best job on a newspaper," he said,"but for ms it's a 
fight every morning that ruins my day." Hines, a journalist for 12 years, the last two as a 
columnist, often writes about family themes in her column. Hines once explained to readers 
that she writes frequently about black lifestyles because "you won't know how I feel unless 
I tell you." Raspberry, a columnist for 16 years, said a recent column on Vanessa Williams' 



CCPMENTARY & OPINION PANELISTS: From left, Gayle Pollard, Bea Hines, 

William Raspberry and Chet F ull er. 

fall fran grace brought the biggest reader response. "I wrote the column to my 15-year-old 
daughter," he said, adding that many families used the column for breakfast table conversa¬ 
tion. Raspberry said the two great compliments to a columnist are when you get letters say¬ 
ing "I never thought of it that way," or "when you wrestle through a complicated mass of 
issues and with great force or mental exertion, like giving birth to a child, you deliver 
it and someone calls and says, 'that's what I always believed."' Understanding the Needs 
of Lfanagement: The panel featured Joseph Boyce, Atlanta bureau chief, TIME Nhgazine; A1 
Fitzpatrick, assistant editor, Akron BEAOCN JOURNAL; Deborah Howell, executive editor, St. 
Paul PIONEER PRESS; Paul Janensch, executive editor, Louisville OOURIER-JCURNAL; and A1 
Johnson, moderator, regional editor, Charlotte OBSERVER. The panel said minorities repre¬ 
sent only 3 percent of the managenent on daily newspapers, and 92 percent of daily papers 
have no minorities in management. Janensch said " a newspaper with only white males in man¬ 
agement is a minority-interest newspaper. Good papers will try to diversify."...Other work¬ 
shops included: Blacks and International Coverage ; Radio News in the 1980s; the Federal Com¬ 
munications Caimission and Cops, Courts & City Hall. 
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For more information 
on NABJ, write to the 
organization, 525 W. 
Broadway, Louisville, 

Ky. 40202, or call (502) 
582-4990. 


JOBLINE, Con't 

ted Methodist Church, ac¬ 
cepts many of its articles 
from free-lance writers 
and photographers. Many 
stories focus on internat¬ 
ional affairs and social 
and economic issues in the 
United States. For infor¬ 
mation, contact George M. 
Daniels, executive editor, 
475 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N.Y. 10115 or call 
(212)870-3758/3765. 


COLEMAN, Con't 

te, regardless of how offensive it is, 
if that statement is made off the record 
or on background, certain rules apply 
that you are duty bound to conform to." 

Payne charged that Coleman was con¬ 
fusing young journalists with "a long 
autopsy" on the incident, and he told 
Coleman she should have written the story 
himself if the information was so sensi¬ 
tive. 

A broadcast journalist from Texas 
asked Coleman if he had not compromised 
himself by getting into a "black talk" 
background session with Jackson. 

"Did Jackson gather other reporters 
around for some ’white talk?’" she asked. 
Jackson had prefaced his statement by 
telling Coleman, "let's talk 'black ta¬ 
lk,"' meaning background. 

After his address, Coleman said if 
he had made up his mind when Jackson made 
the controversial statements, he would 
have warned or told the candidate they 
were no longer talking on background. 
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LIGHTING UP NEW YORK 

NEW NEWSPAPER WARMS UP TO BLACK READERS 


By ANDREA PAYNE 


The CITY SUN, New York's new¬ 
est black weekly newspaper, broke 
several rules of how-to-start a 
newspaper when it was launched 
June 6. 

"We were told not to do it in 
the summer and we ignored that 
advice," said Andrew W. Cooper, 
publisher of the paper. 

Traditionally, newspaper cir¬ 
culation drops in the summer be¬ 
cause schools close, office ac¬ 
tivity slows down and people va¬ 
cation. 

The CITY SUN broke some more ru¬ 
les. 

"We were told that Page 3 was 
for news not black history," sa¬ 
id Cooper. 

Now, Page 2 is the premium ad¬ 


MEDIA NOTES, 

Page 2 

CONFERENCE 

ROUNDUP 

Page 5 


vertising page, Managing Editor 
Utrice Leid told members of the 
New York Association of Black 
Journalists last month. Page 2 
usually carries a full-page ad 
for a local broadcasting company. 

Cooper said circulation during 
the paper's first four weeks was 
62,000—about 15,000 papers a 
week. The newsstand price is 50 
cents. 

Distributors told Cooper the 
CITY SUN's circulation is close 
to its competitor's, The New York 
AMSTERDAM NEWS. The AMSTERDAM 
NEWS' weekly circulation was once 
about 50,000, but it lost many 
readers after a long, bitter st¬ 
rike last year. 

Cooper hopes to double or triple 
CITY SUN readership. 


CONTINUED on PAGE 4 
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HERE'S THE FORECAST & SCORE 

PHILADELPHIA — Steve Baskerville 
of the CBS Morning News and Dave 
Sims of KYW-TV 3 explained their 
non-traditional roles to black 
journalists here last month. 

Baskerville does weather reports 
and Sims is a sports producer and 
anchor. Both speakers said they 
can count the number of black weather 
and sports casters on their hands. 

They addressed AO people last mon¬ 
th at a workshop sponsored by the 
Association of Black Journalists. 
Sims and Baskerville said televi¬ 
sion news should be written in a 
conversational tone. 

"Tell the story like you would 
tell it to your friends," Sims sa¬ 
id. Baskerville said his weather 
reports sound conversational de¬ 
liberately. "If you think I said 
casually, I want you to think I 
didn't write it." 

Baskerville said he often is ask¬ 
ed to shorten his reports for la¬ 
te-breaking news stories. He said 
a tough part of his job is "trying 
to get producers to understand 
that the weather report is not an 
accordion." 

DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 

Newspaper columnist Manning Marable 
writes from a political perspective 
sharply different from the opinions 
that routinely appear on mainstream 
op-ed pages. 

Op-ed pages of daily newspapers 
generally swing from 'slightly left 
of center to far right of center. 
Marable's "From the Grassroots" 
column swings to the left. 

"Afro-Americans have a political 
discourse which is miles to the 
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left of the mainstream(in America)," 
Marable was quoted as saying in a 
recent article in EDITOR & PUBLISH¬ 
ER. "You can be an open democratic 
socialist in the black press with¬ 
out being red-baited." 

For example, Marable recently vis¬ 
ited Cuba and wrote a two-part ser¬ 
ies about the country's accomplish¬ 
ments in health care and education. 

Marable's column column appears in 
145 newspapers, half of them black, 
such as the AMSTERDAM NEWS and CHI¬ 
CAGO DEFENDER. 

NIGHT INTO DAY 

For the first time ever, morning 
daily newspaper circulation sur¬ 
passed afternoon and evening news¬ 
paper readership, a recent WASHING¬ 
TON POST article reported. 

Of the 1,700 daily newspapers in 
the United States, evening newspa¬ 
pers outnumber morning papers by 
more than 3 to 1. 
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THIS YEAR'S J-SCHOOL CLASS 


Classes began last month at 
the Columbia University Grad¬ 
uate School of Journalism(GSJ) 
and minority enrollment is ab¬ 
out the same as the previous 
school year, according to sch¬ 
ool officials. 

About 20 percent of this year¬ 
's class of 180 students are 
minorities — blacks, Hispan- 
ics and Asians. Nearly 100 co¬ 
mplete applications out of an 
estimated 850 were filed by 
minorities. 

Except for one school year 
this decade, the level of mi¬ 
nority applications and accep¬ 
ted students has been consis¬ 
tent. 

During the 1982-83 school ye¬ 
ar minority applications drop¬ 
ped from an average of 100 to 
less than 50. Less than 10 per¬ 
cent of that year's class was 
represented by minorities. 

Tuition at the GSJ has been 
rising at a rate of about $1,000 
per year. The current cost is 
about $10,000. 

Officials said 60 percent of 
all students in the current 
class receive some form of fi¬ 
nancial aid. 
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WHAT SOME 
'84 GRADS 
ARE DOING: 

Eunetta Boone - Baltimore 
SUN. 

Benjamin Davis -National I 

Public Radio. 

Darcell Dillard - CBS News. i. 

Randolph Johnson - State Hu¬ 
man Rights 
Office, NY. 

Diane Jones - READER'S DIGEST. 

Peggy Kirkland - WOR-TV 9 

New York. | 

Jesse Lewis - The COURIER- I 

J0URNAL(Ky.). 

Brenda Webber - Rockford RE¬ 
GISTER-STAR (ILL). 
Mandalit del Barco - Miami 
HERALD 

Kenneth Suarez - WVII-TV, 

Bangor, Me. 

Steven Mark - L.A. HERALD 

Howard Chua - TIME Magazine. I 


MEETING 


Of the Black Alumni Network 
Sunday, Oct. 14 at 3 p.m. 
Place: 235 Clermont Ave., #9, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Call Ken Jones 
(212)427-5748 or Andrea Payne 
(212)638-3827, if you plan to 
attend . 
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CITY SUN/ Continued 


The paper is the product of se¬ 
ven years of discussion and mon¬ 
ths of planning and marketing 
surveys. 

One of the biggest problems, sa¬ 
id Cooper, was settling on a mar¬ 
ket. Eventually, what Cooper ter¬ 
med "an upscale black market" of 
800,000 people was identified. 

Then, a number of surveys with 
focus groups were done. 

Research indicated the blacks 
they wanted to reach were dissa¬ 
tisfied with the mainstream media 
and the black press. 

There was a "great mistrust of 
the media," Cooper said, especi¬ 
ally of the black press. People 
wanted a quality newspaper cover¬ 
ing neighborhood news. 

The CITY SUN also covers news 
that appeals to the broad range 
of people, such as West Indians, 
Southerners and Africans. 

"We try to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween the groups," said Leid. 

She noted a recent cover story 
on South Africa. 

A sometimes heated debate over 
the paper's cover stories erup¬ 
ted after Leid's comment. Some 
believed cover stories should be 
chosen because they are newswor¬ 
thy, not just because they are 
different. 

Leid said their editions "stri¬ 
ve to have current, fresh news 
that can last a week." 

Readers are not looking for da¬ 
ily news; they are looking for a 


"different angle that is the bla¬ 
ck angle," she said. 

Some also criticized the CITY 
SUN for its lack of hard news. 
Noting the need to attract ad¬ 
vertising dollars, Cooper said, 

"we have to be careful to not 
come <sff §«’• too radical." He also 
said some hard news coverage will 
have to wait until the paper be¬ 
comes financially healthy. 

"I dare you to show me a publi¬ 
cation that writes about religion 
the way we do," said Leid. "I 
dare you to show me a publication 
that writes about sports the way 
we do. I dare you to show me a 
publication that writes about bla¬ 
ck history the way we do. 

"We have faults and we have pro¬ 
blems, but we have accomplished 
things in this city that no one 
else has, and we are only 14 we¬ 
eks old. We are head and should¬ 
ers above our competition, which 
is 75 years old." 

The paper beats its rival by 
hitting newsstands on Wednesdays, 
which is coupon day in New York. 
The City sun is sold in the five 
boroughs as well as in 11 outly¬ 
ing counties. 
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The CITY SUN is a tabloid and we¬ 
ekly editions carry about 24 to 
32 pages. Its provocative headli¬ 
nes draw readers to politics from 
the neighborhood to international 
level, a hard-hitting editorial 
and op-ed page and a superior sum¬ 
mary of cultural events in the area. 


CONFERENCE ROUNDUP 

"The 1984 Elections" is the the¬ 
me of this year's American Politi¬ 
cal Journalism Conference in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Nov. 16-18. 

The conference is open to promis¬ 
ing undergraduate and graduate stu¬ 
dents in journalism and communi¬ 
cations. Applicants are selected 
based on academic achievement, ex¬ 
tracurricular participation and 
interest in their chosen field. 

Deadline for applications is Oct. 
17. To apply, write to the Ameri¬ 
can Political Journalism Confer¬ 
ence, 1000 16th St., N.W., Suite 
401, Washington, D.C. 20036. Or 
call (202)293-5092. 

The NEWSDAY Job Opportunity Con¬ 
ference for minorities is sched¬ 
uled for Jan. 25 and 26, 1985. 
Registration deadline is Nov. 22, 
1984. For information, call Regi¬ 
nald Tuggle, community affairs 
manager, at (516)454-2183. 

Last winter, 250 candidates at¬ 
tended and 51 newspapers sent rep¬ 
resentatives to recruit. Tuggle 
said 26 newspapers made job offers 
for internships, copy desk, photo¬ 
graphy and free-lance positions. 

The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors(ASNE)was to hold a region¬ 
al seminar, "Minorities in the 
Newsroom: Finding Minority Jour¬ 
nalists in the 1990s," at the Uni¬ 
versity of Massachusetts in Am¬ 
herst, Sept. 26-28. 

A report on the seminar will ap¬ 
pear in next month's newsletter. 
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JOBLINE 


WTH-TV, Columbus, Ohio, has an opening 
for a reporter. Send a resune and an 
audition tape to Ron Bilek, news direc¬ 
tor, WCMH-TV 4, P.0. Box 4, Colunbus, 

Ohio 43216.The Federal Reserve Bank 

of New. York has an opening for writing 
and editng for the institution’s publi¬ 
cations. Contact Chuck Pamow, editor, 
employee cornnunications, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, 33 liberty St., New 
York, N.Y. 10045. For more information, 

call Anne Ashton: (212)257-5795.The 

CITY SUN in Brooklyn, N.Y. wants arti¬ 
cles from free-lance writers. The paper 
is particularly interested in stories 
that are off the beaten track. Range for 
articles is $35-$150. Write to P.0. Box 

560, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11202.The Mama— 

roneck(N.Y.)DAILY TIMES has an opening 
for a general assignment reporter. Ass¬ 
ignments would include covering munici¬ 
pal board meetings, land use controver¬ 
sies, people profiles, waterfront fea¬ 
tures and periodic police reporting. For 
information, call Ina Meyers, editor, 
(914)698-5000. 


BUDGET UPDATE 


June 29, 1984 Balance 

$ 77.00 

JULY Issue(printing & mailing) 

$ 115.00 

Subtotal (deficit) 

$ 38.00 

New & Renewal subscriptions 
(to Sept. 15): Nine 

$ 175.00 

Subtotal 

$ 137.00 

AUGUST Issue(printing & mailing) 

$ 69.00 

Subtotal 

$ 68.00 

SEPTEMBER Issue(printing & mail- 
hiR) 

$ 49.00 

BALANCE(before October issue) 

$ 19.00 


The last budget update appeared in the 
July 1984 newsletter. 


1984 Subscribers(to 9/15): 47. Thirty-one 
renewed and 16 are new subscribers At lea¬ 
st 30 percent of this year's subscribers 
sent an additional donation with their 
annual subscription. About 200 copies of 
BAN Newsletter go out each month to jour¬ 
nalists, college professors, students and 
employers. 


Subscription Order Form 

Name___ 

Title_ 

Organization__ 

Address_ Zip 

One year of BAN Newsletter is $10. 
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USE CHANDLER WHITE 



FRANK DEXTER BROWN 



JANIE SYKES-KENNEDY 


Wayne J. Dawkins , '80, of the Camden(N.J.)COURIER-POST was elected 
Region II director(New York, New Jersey and Connecticut)for the National 
Association of Black Journalists(NABJ)at the organizations' convention 
last month. Wayne replaces Betty Winston Baye , '80, who left the area to 
become a reporter at The Louisville COURIER-JOURNAL. Wayne can be reach¬ 
ed at (609)234-6933, home, or (609)663-6001, office. Other Convention 
News: Betty was appointed associate editor of the NABJ JOURNAL, a quar¬ 
terly newsletter. In the current issue, Lise Chandler White , '80, was 
credited with being one of the Dallas-area black journalists who dug in¬ 
to the peculiar circumstances surrounding the prosecution and imprison- 
ment of Lenell Geter. Geter, 26, was wrongfully imprisoned for 17 months 

B.A.N. PEOPLE 

in connection with a string of armed holdups. Geter was freed after news 
reports exposed a case of railroad justice. Lise was a reporter at The 
Dallas TIMES-HERALD at the time. She currently does public affairs work 

in Baltimore. Frank Dexter Brown , '81, of BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine, 

was selected to work on the NABJ Media Watch committee. Anne Ashton , 

'80, is deputy director and director of communications for the New York/ 
New Jersey Minority Purchasing Council. It is a non-profit organization 
that identifies and certifies minority vendors and brings them together 
with corporations that want to purchase their goods and services. Anne 

CONTINUED on PAGE 8 
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B.A.N. PEOPLE/ Continued.was assistant editor of publications for the 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Barbara Nelson , '80, last month be¬ 

came first officer in the office of the under secretary general for spe¬ 
cial political affairs at the United Nations. Barbara recently did rese¬ 
arch for a book on Ralph Bunche, U.S. diplomat. Janie Sykes Kennedy , 

'80, said she is pleased by the hundreds of letters she received from 
around the country about her publication EXCEL 1984, a 72-page booklet 
highlighting black achievers and organizations. Janie said 265,000 copies 
have been distributed since May. Janice L. Greene , '82, covers the ed¬ 

ucation beat for The New Rochelle(N.Y.)STANDARD-STAR. She was covering 
the Pelhams, several small Westchester communities, for the newspaper.... 
Charlene Middleton , '82, teaches English at North Carolina A&T State Uni¬ 
versity in Greensboro. Ken Jones , '81, resumed teaching English at 

the College of New Rochelle. He will also edit a literary magazine at 

the college. Diann Burns , '81, moved to weekend anchor at WCMH-TV 4 in 

Columbus, Ohio. She covered the recent Republican National Convention in 
Dallas for her station. 
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THINGS THEY DIDN'T 
TEACH YOU IN 
J-SCHOOL (page 5) 


Volume V, Number 11 NOVEMBER 198A 

THE SMALL-TOWN PAPER 

THESE TRAINING GROUNDS EMPLOY FEW MINORITIES; 


EDITOR’S SEMINARS 

SIX YEARS AGO, the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors 
(ASNE)set a goal:that minori¬ 
ty employment on newspapers 
reflect the national popula¬ 
tion by the year 2000. 

Minorities--blacks, Hispan- 
ics and Asians--make up about 
20 percent of the national 
population, but less than 6 
percent of editorial employ¬ 
ees on about 1,700 daily 
newspapers. 

A barrier to achieving truly 
integrated newsrooms is attra¬ 
cting minorities to small and 
medium-size daily newspapers 
with 100,000 circulation or 
less . 

In late September, the first 
of eight regional seminars 
seeking to improve minority 
participation opened. About 
75 editors, reporters, jour¬ 
nalism professors and students 


CAMPAIGN '84 DEBATE 
View from the Aisle (page 3) 

BLACK PRESS MEETS 

NEW AFRICAN PRESIDENT (page 3) 


ENCOURAGE CHANGE 

met at the University of Mass¬ 
achusetts in Amherst for the 
ASNE Northeast Regional Semi¬ 
nar, "Minorities in the News- 
room:Finding Minority Journal¬ 
ists for the 1990s." 

Regional seminars are one 
follow-up to ASNE's minority 
employment goal for the year 
2000. ASNE reported that 61 
percent of daily newspapers it 
surveyed had no minorities. 

All newspapers surveyed with 
more than 100,000 circulation 
employed some minority jour¬ 
nalists, but on smaller pap¬ 
ers, the number dropped shar¬ 
ply. 

THIS IS CRITICAL because most 
minority journalists are ap¬ 
plying to major metropolitan 
dailies, where intense press¬ 
ure and competition do not 

CONTINUED on PAGE~4 
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GOALS CHARTED 
AT MEETING 


An organizational meeting of 
the Black Alumni Network Oct. 
14 produced a number of pro¬ 
posed projects for this fall 
and next year. 

Ten people attended the two- 
hour meeting at Andrea Payne's 
home in Brooklyn. 

Members made these recommen¬ 
dations : 

* BAN, with the N.Y. Association of 
Black Journalists, sponsor a panel 
discussion next year on South Africa 
coverage by the major news media. 
Columbia GSJ World Room was a sug¬ 
gested site. 

* Conduct a workshop next year on 
coping in the newsroom and skills 
they don't teach in J-schools. The 
sessions would give such practical 
advice as writing query letters. 

* Draft a letter to readers who ha¬ 
ve allowed their newsletter subs¬ 
criptions to lapse and new readers 
who have not paid their subscript¬ 
ions. 

* Circulate a roster of Columbia 
J-alumni for the current class to 
use as a resource. 

* On Friday, Nov. 23, hold a get- 
together for the current class and 
recent J-alumni at Phyl Garland's 
home in New York City. 

* Note to alumni: Many members of 
the current class gather at the West 
End tavern, on Broadway and 114th 
Street from 4 to 6 p.m. Fridays. 


Page 2 

The next BAN organizational 
meeting is scheduled for Sun¬ 
day, Nov. 18, 3 p.m., at Ken 
Jones' apartment, 328 E. 90th 
St., Apt. 5B, Manhattan. Tele¬ 
phone (212)427-5748. 


Panel Discussion: 

"The Fall Election and How it Was 
Covered: A Critique." 

Columbia Journalism Alumni 
Fall Meeting, Friday Nov. 16, 

7:30 p.m. at McGraw-Hill Auditor¬ 
ium, Rockefeller Center, 

New York City. 
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ELECTION ’84 DEBATE 

LOCAL PRESS, LIKE CANDIDATES, ON DISPLAY 


KXJISVHLE, KY — The days 
leading up to the first 1984 
presidential debate here Oct. 
7 were hectic for the city 
desk at The OGURffiR-JOURNAL, 
the morning hometown news¬ 
paper. 

We knew that like the city 
of Louisville, we were also 
on display; more people were 
watching us, reading what we 
wrote and judging the newspa¬ 
per. 

Because I had been in Louis¬ 
ville for three months and 
had ccme from a much smaller 
paper in New York, being part 
of a large staff gearing up 
for a big event was interest¬ 
ing. 

It did the old heart good to 
see reporters and editors— 
who are usually too busy to 


pass the time—join forces. 

The city editor, Stan McDo¬ 
nald, held hectic staff meet¬ 
ings where assignments were 
handed out and then shifted, 
and where decisions were made 
about which reporter would co¬ 
yer what and who would write 
the main stories. 

By the time the debate week¬ 
end arrived, sane C-J repor¬ 
ters had already worked seven 
or eight days straight, or 
had put in 14-and-15-hour days 
covering other news. 

Yet, everybody dug in at his 
post; C-J people were at the 
airport, the protest rallies, 
the candidates' hotels, the 
debate-swatch parties, the po¬ 
st-debate parties, and at the 
Kentucky Arts Center, where 
the face-off was held. 


NABJ President Merv Aubespin, 
who also writes for the C-J, 
and I were at the Arts Center. 
We knew we were sitting in Re¬ 
publican territory because few 
folks around us were laughing 
very much once the debate sta¬ 
rted. 

In person, Reagan looks even 
older than he does on televi¬ 
sion, and that night, he fail¬ 
ed to display the great show¬ 
manship our colleagues keep 
telling us he has. 

For me, the highlight of the 
Great Debate was returning to 
the newsroom and seeing the 
fruits of our labor. We cooled 
out on cold pizza, sodas and 
beers until 1 or 2 a.m., know¬ 
ing all we had to look forward 
to the next day, Monday, was 
business as usual. 

— BETTY WINSICN BAYE 


GIVE US MORE ATTENTION, 
AFRICAN LEADER TELLS PRESS 

Thomas Sankara, president of the West Afri¬ 
can nation Burkina Faso, urged about 35 bla¬ 
ck journalists last month to do everything 
within their power to see that African con¬ 
cerns receive attention in the news media. 

"If you do not," he said, "you are part of 
the conspiracy as well." 

Sankara was in New York City to addr ess 
the U.N. General Assembly and meet with Af¬ 
ro-American groups such as Trans-Africa, a 
lobbyist organization, and the New York 
Association of Black Journalists. 


Burkina Faso was formerly Upper Volta until 
the government was dissolved last August. 

Sankara talked about the latest political 
developments in his country and gave an up¬ 
date on the crippling drought. 

Sankara said "the drought is physical and 
political." He said Israel has many of the 
same atmospheric conditions as his country 
but Israelis are not dying; they have tech¬ 
nology, developed by the West. 

Burkina Faso, with 6.7 million people, is 
one of the poorest countries on the conti¬ 
nent. The average life expectancy is 32 
years, and infant mortality is 180 deaths 
per 1,000 live births. 


— KENNETH M. JCNES 
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Small Papers /Con ' t 

allow time for sharpening ba¬ 
sic skills or receiving close 
supervision. 

Young minority journalists 
applying to large newspapers 
have been compared to young 
athletes approaching major- 
league teams before doing sti¬ 
nts in the minor leagues. 

Panel discussions included: 
Goals for Minority Employment 

on Newspapers ; Recruiting Mi¬ 
norities for Professional Ed¬ 
ucation ; How to Improve Minor¬ 
ity Hiring in the Newsroom ; 
Keeping and Promotion of Mi¬ 

norities . About a dozen edi¬ 
tors interviewed applicants 
for internships and full-time 
jobs during a mini job fair. 

A theme repeated at the semi¬ 
nar was minority hiring at 
daily newspapers will not im- 


ADJUSTING...To life on a 
small-town 
newspaper 

Gerald Bishop, 27, is a reDorter for The 
New London(Conn.)DAY. The DAY'S circu-is 
lation is 39,000 and it is one of the nt 
few independent evening newspapers in. 
the nation. 

I came here last March from New 
York with no reporting experience 
on daily newspapers, knowing no 
one in the town or the surround¬ 
ing community. 

Before I arrived, the paper fou¬ 
nd several prospective places for 
me to stay. For two weeks I lived 
in a rooming house until a copy 


prove significantly without a 
mandate from top management. 

Thomas Winship, editor of The 
Boston GLOBE, said the dismal 
hiring record of many newspa¬ 
pers was "not only a moral, 
but an economic problem." He 
explained that newspapers were 
probably missing thousands of 
potential readers because mi¬ 
norities did not see job op¬ 
portunities . 

Winship recommended an indus¬ 
trywide newspaper minorities 
project be established similar 
to the readership project of 
the late 1970s. 

Other recommendations: 

* Pam Johnson, publisher of 
The Ithaca(N.Y.)JOURNAL, said 
many editors should, hire peo¬ 
ple unlike them. "Until edi¬ 
tors become multicultural, we 
will always have hiring pro¬ 


blems ," she said. 

* Jessica Lee, who began her 
newspaper career in El Paso, 
Texas; before becoming a Wash¬ 
ington correspondent, advised 
young minority journalists to 
adjust their lifestyles for 
stints at small-town newspap¬ 
ers. 

"Be prepared to move anywhe¬ 
re," she said. Be prepared to 
start your day without the 
Commodores." 

ASNE seminars were held last 
month in Seattle and Cleveland 
Coming seminars are scheduled 
for Memphis, Tenn., and Tucson 
Ariz., and next year in Palo 
Alto, Calif., Los Angeles and 
Arlington, Texas. 

— WAYNE J. DAWKINS 


NEXT MONTH: B.A.N.'s expanded year-end issue. 


editor offered to share his par¬ 
ents' summer home. I stayed there 
about two months until I moved 
into an apartment. 

My first few weeks here were re¬ 
latively calm. I was assigned st¬ 
ories that didn't require much 
travel since I didn't have a car. 
I rode to work with my roommate. 

After three weeks, I asked the 
paper to co-sign a car loan. The 
paper agreed and advanced a down 
payment of a little more than 
$1,000. I am repaying the loan in 
$25 weekly installments. 

As the only black reporter here, 
probably the major hurdle I had 
to overcome was isolation and lo¬ 


neliness—not only on the paper, 
but in the town. I returned to 
New York practically every week¬ 
end. I have since realized this 
is not a good idea. To function 
well on a paper, you must get to 
know the people and the area. The 
only way to do that is to spend 
time there. I am now starting to 
adjust here, and have begun to 
meet people. 

I cover two towns. There are ab¬ 
out five blacks out of a comb¬ 
ined population of 20,000. 

It's a challenge, but I'm dealing. 

CONTINUED on PAGE~~8 


WHAT STUDENTS 

SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT JOURNALISM 


By BETTY DeRAMUS 


The things they didn't teach you in Jour¬ 
nalism school just a few years ago would ha¬ 
ve filled several books. 

Students dozed through most of their jour¬ 
nalism classes, saddled with plodding text¬ 
books and stodgy teachers. A powerful pro¬ 
fession was reduced to upside-down pyramids 
and who, what, when, where and why. The form 
was captured, but none of the sparkle. 

Journalism schools have taken a lot of leaps 
since then. They've developed courses on 
writing commercials for cable television and 
on handling electronic-retrieval systems. 

All the same, far too many journalism grad¬ 
uates leave school with little sense of how 
the media function. Students get a little 
practice at deadline writing. But they still 
may not realize scowling editors may hover, 
demanding to know how soon they'll be finis¬ 
hed; or that once a piece leaves their hands, 
a copy editor may transform it into something 
unrecognizable. 

Except for libel, nobody talked much about 
ethics in the old days. But a 1977 survey 
found 69 ethics courses being taught at jour¬ 
nalism schools. By this spring there were 
114. 


Still, the majority of journalism students 
don't realize how potentially corrupting the 
profession can be. Reporters pry into people' 
privacy; they feed on grief and trauma. It is 
all too easy for reporters, in their zeal to 
snare a story, to slip into half-truths and 
outright deception, or to become pawns of un¬ 
scrupulous public officials. Where to draw 
the line is something every young journalist 

ought to ponder. __ 

CONTINUED on PAGE 8 


























ESSENCE Magazine is looking for an 
editor for its Grapevine section, 
a monthly collection of current 
events, trend stories and coverage 
and review of the arts. The Grape- 
vine is one of the busiest sections 

J 0 B L I N E 

of the magazine. Candidate should 

have entertainment writing and edi¬ 
ting experience. Send resume and 
clips to Suzanne Kay, ESSENCE, 1500 

Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

Lehman College is looking for a 
writer to do press releases, news¬ 
letters, advertisements and broc¬ 
hures. Salary is negotiable. Candi¬ 
date should have one to two years 
newspaper experience or a journal¬ 
ism degree. Contact Judith Yoepp, 
director of personnel, Lehman Col¬ 
lege, City University of New York, 
Bronx, N.Y. 10468.Brooklyn Col¬ 

lege is looking for an assistant 
public relations officer to work 
for the assistant to higher educa¬ 
tion. The post requires writing 
press releases and serving as asso¬ 
ciate editor/reporter of BROOKLYN 
COLLEGE Magazine. Experience in 
higher education preferred. Salary: 
$19,900 or commensurate with quali¬ 
fications. Call Brian Kell, public 
relations office, Brooklyn College, 
Bedford Avenue & Avenue H, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11210. 
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MEDIA NOTES 

ATLANTA—WPBA-TV "Take 30," 
the only public-affairs pro¬ 
gram seen in prime time and 
produced locally, 
changed its for¬ 
mat last month 
from a single¬ 
issue format to 
a multi-issue 
magazine format. 

Each Take 30 program will in¬ 
clude four segments: Words of 
Inspiration , At Issue , Black 
History and Update . Words of 
Inspiration features brief 
segments from speeches of pu¬ 
blic officials like the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, Patricia Rus- 
sell-McLeod, Ben Hooks and 
Maya Angelou. At Issue featu¬ 
res debate or discussion of 
controversial local, national 
and international issues. 

Black History is a standard segment 
of Take 30 because, explains pro¬ 
ducer Roy Patterson, "Our history 
and our legacy are too rich and too 
long to squeeze into 28 days called 
Black History Month." Update looks 
at ideas, news events, people, and 
socio-cultural developments in the 
black community. Take 30 airs Thurs¬ 
days at 10 p.m. For information, 
contact Roy Patterson, (404)873-4471. 
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"The Dog Days of Frank Wills," by Jill Nelson Ricks , '80, 
looks at a forgotten man of the Watergate scandal. Wills 
discovered the burglary that would topple a president. While 
the political players in the scandal thrive a decade later, 
Wills is unemployed and is fighting a shoplifting convict¬ 
ion. The article is in this month's ESSENCE Magazine. Other 
ESSENCE offerings: Ken Jones , '81, wrote about the 22-year- 
old Muslim U.S. Marine whose religious beliefs sparked con¬ 
troversy after he refused to go to Beirut with his infantry 
unit. Last month Janice Greene , '82, wrote about hospice 
care, which helps the terminally ill face death with comfort 
and dignity...In this month's BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine, Da ¬ 
vid J. Dent, '82, spotlighted two distinct but growing com- 
B.A.N. PEOPLE 

panies, a custom fashion boutique in Philadelphia and a Los 
Angeles management and brokerage firm that is buying and re¬ 
novating rundown apartment buildings. Frank Dexter Brown , 

'81, and Dent were among eight writers who produced the spe¬ 
cial report "New Voices, New Votes" a look at current drives 
to register black voters 20 years after the Voting Rights Act. 
Frederick F. Smith Jr. , '81, wrote an article that asks whe¬ 
ther law firms will be willing to make blacks partners des¬ 
pite a recent U.S. Supreme Court ruling that puts partnerships 
under affirmative action laws... Addie Rimmer , '78, of The WALL 

STREET JOURNAL, is a copy-editing instructor at the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism this fall — Michael Crawford , '79, also a 
copy editor at The WSJ, is doing recruiting for the paper... Nate Moore , 

'79, is public affairs officer for the city of Atlanta departments of 
Parks, Recreation & Cultural Affairs. 
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Teach /Con't...The 'profession can 
be downright dangerous too. A 
general-assignment reporter can 
end up infiltrating dopehouses, 
roaming unquestionable areas af¬ 
ter dark, interviewing deranged 
or violent people. Reporters must 
never assume their press cards 
are bulletproof shields. 

Most students suspect journalism 
is risky. But they may not know 
it can also be lonely. The hours 
are unpredictable, sometimes cha¬ 
nging from week to week and often 
swallowing up weekends. Only a 
reporter who has worked the over¬ 
night police beat on Christmas 
Day knows the true meaning of de¬ 
pression. 

The toughest thing of all, tho¬ 
ugh, is dealing with the racism 
still plaguing the’ industry. No¬ 
body talks about this much in 
journalism classes, though the 
University of Michigan offers a 
communications class tracing the 
history of blacks in the media. 
Naive young journalists may be 
shocked to discover how few bla¬ 


cks have reached the top. They 
may find they have to band toge¬ 
ther to voice concerns about co¬ 
verage and chances for advance¬ 
ment. They may discover the most 
important thing their classes 
skipped is pointers on how to be 
black in a largely white field. 

If they're.lucky, they'll learn 
that lesson from life. 

This caimentary appeared in SENITNEL, 
Association of Black Journalists, 
Detroit. 


Dealing /Con' t... Folks on the paper 
are generally supportive. Supervision is 
good, and I'm relatively free to do the 
type of stories I wish. Recently, I did 
a series on a low-incane development in 
New London where residents had been li¬ 
ving in dilapidated conditions for more 
than three years. Tne articles resulted 
in some improvements, but the place is 
still a virtual firetrap. 
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RIGHTS EROSION 


NOBEL LAUREATE 
TO SPEAK(Page 7) 


EXPERTS WARN OF WHITE HOUSE 
ATTACKS ON FLOW OF INFORMATION 

FIVE DAYS before President Reagan's 
re-election, black journalists in 
New York City were briefed on how 
this administration is plugging li¬ 
nes of information to the public and 
eroding citizen rights. 

"The Bill of Rights is not being 
eroded, it is being liquidated," sa¬ 
id Frank Chapman, executive director 
of the National Alliance Against Ra¬ 
cism and Political Repression(NARPR). 
"The ultra-right is institutionaliz¬ 
ing itself. We're moving from de ju¬ 
re democracy to a de facto police 
state." 

Chapman and attorneys Diana Autin 
of the Fund for Open Information and 
Accountability Inc.(FOIA), and Ran¬ 
dolph M. Scott-McLaughlin of the Cen¬ 
ter for Constitutional Rights(CCR) 
addressed about 30 members of the 
New York Association of Black Jour¬ 
nalists. 

The speakers cited the following 
examples of administration attacks 
on the free flow of information and 
citizen rights: 

CONTINUED on PAGE ~3 
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Meeting report 


Planning for Bishop Desmond 
Tutu's Nov. 30 visit to Colu¬ 
mbia University(see page 7) 
was the subject of the Black 
Alumni Network organizational 
meeting Nov. 18. 

Twelve people attended the 
meeting at Ken Jones' home 
in Manhattan. 

The next BAN organizational 
meeting is scheduled for 3 
p.m. Sunday, Jan. 27 at Rita 
Thompson's home, 5 W. 91st 
St., apt. 2G, Manhattan. Tele¬ 
phone (212)595-1391. 


AFRICA: Hunger in the EAST, 
growing conflict in 
the South. 

...In next month's issue 
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INFORMATION/ Continued 


* The administration avoids con¬ 
gressional debate or action to 
change rules on public access to 
information by signing executive 
orders. For example, a new exec¬ 
utive order gave the Environmen¬ 
tal Protection Agency power for 
the first time to classify material. 

* This year marked a sharp incre¬ 
ase in rejections of Freedom of 
Information Act(FOIA)requests. 
Applicants now must pass a hand¬ 
ful of tests to qualify, and the 
government can look into their 
identities. Gerald Horne, an at¬ 
torney writing a book on W.E.B. 
DuBois, was denied a copying fee 
waiver and told to make a $1,000 
down payment for thousands of 
government documents on DuBois. 
U.S. officials contended inform¬ 
ation on DuBois "...will(not) re¬ 
sult in primary benefit to the 
general public." 

* A pending anti-terrorist bill 
would allow journalists to be 
arrested if they talked to re¬ 
sistance and anti-apartheid gro¬ 
ups, such as the African National 
Congress or Southwest Africa Peo¬ 
ple's Organization. 

A new executive order gives the 
FBI and CIA legal right to bug 
rooms, examine mail, conduct sur¬ 
veillance and infiltrate organi¬ 
zations in the country. 

* A new federal statute was ap¬ 
plied after several hundred FBI 
agents and New York City police 
last October arrested nine acti¬ 
vist black professionals as sus¬ 
pected "urban guerrillas." The 
suspects were linked to the Oct¬ 


ober 1981 Brinks robbery in up¬ 
state New York. The nine have yet 
to be arraigned or indicted. 
Scott-McLaughlin said the 1984 
Bail Reform Act allowed the pros¬ 
ecutor to argue that the defend¬ 
ants should be held because they 
were a danger to the community. 

Access to government information 
is important to minority communi¬ 
ties because it has revealed go¬ 
vernment abuses, Autin said. FOIA 
documents uncovered a 40-year go¬ 
vernment experiment that allowed 
about 400 black men in the South 
to go untreated for syphillis. 

They revealed the 3 FBI Counterintel¬ 
ligence program(C0INTELPR0)used 
in the 1960s to disrupt or neut¬ 
ralize militant black organizat¬ 
ions. 

FOIA documents also revealed the 
government had mainstream organi¬ 
zations such as the NAACP under 
surveillance for 25 years. 

The Fund for Open Information 
and Accountability, NARPR and CCR 
monitor government actions regar¬ 
ding public access to information 
and operation of the justice sys¬ 
tem. For information, call FOIA 
at (212)477-3188; NARPR at (212) 
866-8600 and CCR at (212)674-3303, 


WE'RE MOVING 

From: Stoney Run, #41F, Rte 73 
Maple Shade, N.J. 08052 

To: 412 Wadsworth Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19119 

Send correspondence and subscri¬ 
ption checks to new address. 
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SMALL PAPERS: 
MORE VIEWS 

WATCHDOGS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

SHOULDER A LARGE RESPONSIBILITY 

Last month our cover story 
highlighted efforts to bring 
more minority journalists to 
the staffs of small and med¬ 
ium-size newspapers. 

Most papers under 100,000 
circulation currently do not 
employ minorities. This mon¬ 
th two reporters give impre¬ 
ssions of working on small 
and medium-size papers. 

BRENDA WEBBER: 

I've never given much thought to 
the fact that I've worked for on¬ 
ly small and medium-size newspa¬ 
pers. My first job was at a paper 
of 42,000 circulation. I now work 
for a 72,000 daily. My position 
has always been that I'm a repor¬ 
ter, informing the community of 
pertinent news and developments. 

I've come to believe that smaller 
papers have an even greater jour¬ 
nalistic responsibility to the 
public than major papers in large 
cities. It is the small - some¬ 
times isolated - towns and cities 
where citizens face the greatest 
abuses of their rights. The town 
newspaper, which tends to watch 
government and the movers and 
shakers more closely than other 
community media, serves as the 
vanguard. 


The smaller papers also serve as 
feeders to metropolitan papers 
and the wire services. These pa- 
papers are an important part of 
the Fourth Estate. 

Brenda is a reporter with the 

REGISTER-STAR in Rockford, Ill. 

She previously covered school 

boards and courts for The SUN in 
Gainesville, Fla. 

ESTHER IVEREM: 

I think the primary problem a re¬ 
porter can face at a medium-size 
paper is the manpower shortage. 

A larger responsibility is thrust 
on each reporter. The beats are 
usually larger, and the challenge 
(unfortunately, sometimes a per¬ 
sonal challenge)is to somehow not 
let this responsibility y affect the 
quality of your work too adversely. . 
Esther is a state/regional repor¬ 

ter for the NEWS-JOURNAL in Wil¬ 
mington, Del. Combined circulation 
of the morning and evening papers 

is 126,000. 


GET-TOGETHER... 

For current GSJ class and 
recent J-alumni at Phyl 
Garland's home in New 
York City. 

Friday, Dec. 7, 8 p.m. 
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LOOKING BACK AT 1984 

PLOT A NEW COURSE IN 1985 
AFTER A BITTERSWEET 1984 


By BETTY WINSTON BAYE 


IN HIS ONE-MAN SHOW, "Junebug Jab- 
bo Jones," actor/director John O'¬ 
Neal says "every shuteye ain't sle¬ 
eping and every goodbye ain't gone." 

John's comments have danced in my 
head during these waning hours of 
1984, a year I described as bitter¬ 
sweet. vJ 

Over the last 12 months, like mil¬ 
lions of other black Americans, 
there have been times I felt I had 
scaled Dr. King's mountain and co¬ 
uld see the promised land. At other 
times, I wallowed in the valley of 
despair. 

But my inner voice tells me that 
as a black woman and a writer, I'm 
not without power and I must not 
add my alto to the integrated cho¬ 
rus now singing that black people 
are dead as a viable political force 
in America. 

I CAN'T AFFORD, as some are doing, 
to blame the Rev. Jesse Jackson a- 
lone for white America's overwhel¬ 
ming rejection of black issues and 
concerns. Jesse is only one horn in 
what must become a symphony of bla¬ 
ck instruments for change. 

Looking back at mistakes is bene¬ 
ficial, but learning from them is 
what has lasting value. 

So in 1985 I want to help rekin¬ 
dle the embers that burned so bri¬ 


ghtly in many black hearts just a 
few months ago. 

I want to help build a movement 
for justice and freedom that does¬ 
n't rise or fall on the personality 
of one man or woman. 

My voice tells me that millions of 
black African slaves in America, 

South Africa and Grenada loved their 
freedom so much they gave their lives 
How can I tell my people they can't 
survive and even overcome America's 
old racism dressed in new clothes? 


"I MUST NOT ADD MY ALTO TO THE 
INTEGRATED CHORUS NOW SINGING 
THAT BLACK PEOPLE ARE DEAD AS A 
VIABLE POLITICAL FORCE IN AMERICA." 


And on days when I despair, I'll 
conjure up the spirits of Harriet 
Tubman, Frederick Douglass, Malcolm 
X, Martin Luther King, the dead 
children of Soweto, and my father, 
who cry out from their graves that 
I, we, must keep struggling in their 
tradition. 

With my typewriter, computer, pen¬ 
cils and pens I want to help plot 
a new course for black people that 
sends out a message loud and clear 
that every shut eye ain't sleeping 
and every goodbye ain't gone. 
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Fhnel assesses Campaign 
'84 coverage. From left: 
Kathleen Hall Jamieson; 
Bob Kur; Penn Kimball; 
Ken Auletta and modera¬ 
tor Osborn Elliott. Be¬ 
low, panelists discuss 
freedom of information 
with NY Journalist gro¬ 
up. From left: Randolph 
Scott-McLaughlin; Frank 
Chapman and Diana Autin. 




Campaign ’84 coverage examined 
at fall j-alumni meeting 


By KENNETH M. JONES 


"Ronald Reagan is not home." 
Those words from Ken Auletta, a 
New York DAILY NEWS columnist and 
writer for The NEW YORKER, were 


among observations shared at a J- 
school alumni-sponsored panel di¬ 
scussion on the coverage of the 
1984 presidential election. 

The event was held Fri. Nov. 16 
at the McGraw-Hill building in 
midtown Manhattan. 


CONTINUED on PAGE 9 









FORUM 


Friday Nov. 30, 7:30 p.m. 

Columbia University Law School 
Conference Room C 

116th Street & Amsterdam Avenue, NYC 

1984 NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 
BISHOP DESMOND M. TUTU 

Secretary General, South African Council of Churches 

Will lead a panel discussion on the growing conflict in 
the region and U.S. press coverage. Panelists will in¬ 
clude Andemi Toivo Ya Toivo Ya, secretary general, 
Southwest Africa People's Organization(SWAPO) and Johnny 
Makatina, international affairs director for the 72-year- 
old African National Congress(ANC). 


The affair will be sponsored by 
the New York Association of Black 
Journalists and the Black Alumni 
Network. 


AFRICA BOUND 

Larry Olmstead of the Detroit 
FREE PRESS has been named the 
paper's new Africa correspon¬ 
dent. Olmstead assumes his 
duties next month and will be 
bas'ed in Harare, Zimbabwe. 

He has worked for the FREE 
PRESS as a copy editor, assis¬ 


tant city editor and general assi¬ 
gnment reporter. Olmstead's wife, 
Michele Chandler, also a FREE PR¬ 
ESS reporter, will join him in 
Africa and do free-lance writing 
and photography. FREE PRESS educa¬ 
tion reporter Cassandra Spratling 
will visit Africa..CON'T on PAGE 8 
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Age 100 

and growing stronger 


The Philadelphia TRIBUNE celebra¬ 
ted its 100th anniversary last 
month and the nation's oldest bla¬ 
ck-owned newspaper shows no signs 
of slowing down. 

The TRIBUNE recently expanded 
from three to four editions week¬ 
ly, the latest serving readers in 
Delaware County, Pa. Circulation 
for the Tuesday, Thursday and Fri¬ 
day editions ranges from 70,000 to 
88,000. The company recently in¬ 
vested about $1 million for a new 
printing plant. 

The TRIBUNE was founded by Chris¬ 
topher James Perry as a one-page 
broadsheet delivered door-to door. 
The paper's reputation was built 
on its crusading spirit and com¬ 
munity service. 

Also growing: 

the ethnic press 

The ethnic press is alive and gro¬ 
wing, U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
noted recently, and black-owned 
newspapers lead the way. 

Of 325 papers in about 20 lan¬ 
guages, black papers make up near¬ 
ly half the total, with 161. Spa- 
nish-language papers rank second, 
at 24. 

Ethnic papers serve about 8 mil¬ 
lion subscribers nationally, and 
their estimated readership is six 
times that number. 

"The publications not only ill¬ 
ustrate the great diversity of 


U.S. culture, but also show there 
is a vast and growing audience 
that is inadequately reached by 
the mass media," U.S. NEWS said. 

Award winners 


The editorial staff of The CITY 
SUN, a five-month-old Brooklyn 
weekly, received the 
Fourth Annual D. Park 
Gibson Journalism award. The awa¬ 
rd was presented last month by 
the Public Relations Society of 
America, New York chapter. Ron 
Scott of Ron Scott Associates re¬ 
ceived the D. Park Gibson public 
relations award. 


Youth paper 

New Youth Connections(NYC)is a 
newspaper published by high sch¬ 
ool students for New York City 
teen-agers. The paper runs a sum¬ 
mer workshop to train teen-agers 
who want to write for the newspa¬ 
per. For applications and infor¬ 
mation call (212)242-3270 or wri¬ 
te to 29 W. 21 St., New York, N.Y. 
10010. 

AFRICA BOUND Con't...next fall on 
a Rotary International Foundation 
fellowship. She plans to attend 
the University of Lagos, where she 
will study African history, culture 
and educational systems for the 
academic year. 












ELECTION COVERAGE/ Con't 


Also on the panel were: professor 
Kathleen Hall Jamieson of the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland; professor 
Penn Kimball of the GSJ; and NBC 
News correspondent Bob Kur of the 
class of '71, who covered Democra¬ 
tic presidential candidate Walter 
Mondale and his running mate, Ger¬ 
aldine Ferraro and Jesse Jackson. 
The moderator was Osborn Elliott, 
dean of the GSJ. 

About 200 alumni and associates 
listened to a wide-ranging hour- 
long discourse. Aside from the un¬ 
precedented attention focused on 
Ferraro, none of the panelists 
found anything outstanding about 
the election coverage. 

Here's a brief recap of the eve¬ 
ning's more memorable moments: 

* Auletta termed the increased use 
of polling by the media a "crutch" 
(Kimball vehemently defended pol¬ 
ling.) 

* Auletta also blasted Reagan's 
inaccessibility to and manipula¬ 
tion of the press for "good pict¬ 
ure opportunities. 

"We covered Reagan as a presi¬ 
dent of the United States. We co¬ 
vered his opponent as a politici¬ 
an." 

* Jamieson blasted the media's 
disregard for electoral rituals. 
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She was particularly peeved that 
some local affiliates pre-empted 
or canned Mondale's concession 
speech. 

Jamieson also blasted the locals 
for spotty coverage of the primary 
debates alleging they deprived the 
electorate of chances to catch 
political "rising stars." 

* Kur defended network coverage of 
the campaign. He depicted the nig¬ 
htly network news as a 22-minute 
"front page." Any missing holes, 
he contended, were more than ade¬ 
quately filled by print media. 

* Kimball lamented that the story 
of Reagan's incompetency wasn't 
fully reported. 

Rarely did the conversation move 
beyond media coverage of the front¬ 
runners. However a floor question 
triggered a brief discussion of the 
Jackson campaign. Auletta said Jac¬ 
kson was not covered as thoroughly 
as other candidates, a criticism 
echoed by other journalists. How¬ 
ever Kur's comments perhaps indic¬ 
ated how print and broadcast power- 
brokers can project themselves too 
much into any campaign. 

Kur said Jackson "surprised a lot 
of executives, producers and opin¬ 
ion-makers in terms of getting 
votes." 


Subscription Order Form 


Name_ 

T i 11 e____ 

Organization_ 

Zip 


A d d r e s s_ 

One year of BAN Newsletter is $10. 



















The Detroit NEWS is looking for 
two copy editors, a feature wri¬ 
ter for its Accent department, a 
business writer with an automo¬ 
tive background, a metro staffer 
and a staffer to cover social service is¬ 
sues in the paper's Lansing bu¬ 
reau. Applicants should have se¬ 
veral years' experience. Contact 
Luther Keith, assistant news ed¬ 
itor (313)222-2027...The Detroit 
FREE PRESS is looking for a base¬ 
ball writer to cover the world- 
champion Detroit Tigers. The pa¬ 
per is also looking for copy ed¬ 
itors, an art department direct¬ 
or, a feature writer for The Way 
We Live section, a city council 


JOBLINE 


reporter and a special projects 
editor. Contact Ben Johnson, 
managing editor for development 
(313)222-5008...The CITY SUN, a 
new Brooklyn, N.Y., weekly, is 
looking for interns and string¬ 
ers. Write Andrew W. Cooper, Box 
560, General P.O., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11202...WDIV-TV, Detroit will be 
accepting spring 1985 intern ap¬ 
plications until Dec. 21. Interns 
are not paid but some colleges 
award academic credit for parti¬ 
cipation. Juniors or seniors pur¬ 
suing communications careers are 
eligible. For information, write 
WDIV-TV, 550 W. Lafayette, Detro¬ 
it, Mich. 48231...A Fortune 500 
company based in St. Louis is lo¬ 
oking for someone well versed in 
corporate communications to han¬ 
dle its international publicat¬ 
ions. Applicants should have a 
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creative writing background, pre¬ 
ferably in the corporate setting. 
Salary: About $40,000. Contact 
Diane McGough of the Chicago ex¬ 
ecutive search firm, Wesley, Bro¬ 
wn and Bartel, (312)440-0776. 

The JOURNAL-NEWS(Rockland County, 
N.Y.)is looking for a reporter and 
an editor to work on the night de¬ 
sk. Salary negotiable. Contact 
Sherman Bodner, Westchester-Rock- 
land Newspapers, 1 Gannett Drive, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10604. Telepho¬ 
ne (914)694-5000. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DEDICATED sp 
No. 2 with APS 

POSITIONS WANTED 

chance to use si 
often. Sports 

_ EDITORIAL _1 

aggressive mid 
ideal. Desk, m 

COPY EDIT 
preferably i 

HELP WANTED 

ambition. Repl 
Publisher. 

managing 
8101, Edit 

EDITORIAL 

mot 


EDITOR for awad winning Ohio wee! 


JOB OPENING IN YOUR OFFICE? 

OR, KNOW OF FREE-LANCE 
OPPORTUNITIES? 

USE OUR NETWORK TO SPREAD 
THE WORD FAST. 

PLUG INTO JOBLINE. 




PHOTO , 

ENTHUSIASTIC! 
than five photog 
and dedicated J 


education 
issues. Seek 
8 or 9. Box 


NATIONAL 
in NewYr-k 
skilled 


Publishing System. Minimum or yet 
newsroom experience required. Knot 
edge of SI 1/55 System helpful. Compe 


Personnel Department, PO Box 1577 
Sacra' nto, C' 9585? An Er 
Opr < Em 
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Bill Hamilton , '80, is teaching journa¬ 
lism at Kentucky State University in Fra¬ 
nkfort. He also does public relations for 
the school and advises student publicat¬ 
ions. And, congratulations! Bill and his 
wife Cheri, were the proud parents of a 
baby girl, Victoria Leigh Hamilton, Oct. 

18... Jill Nelson Ricks , '80, is an assis¬ 
tant to Dr. Marguerite Ross Barrett, vice 
chancellor for academic affairs for the 
City University of New York. "Black, fem¬ 
ale and political" is how Jill describes 
her boss. Jill says her work is 100 per¬ 
cent writing and she loves it. Jill is 
also ESSENCE Magazine's investigative re¬ 
porter .. . Kj 2 n_Jonjes, '81, wrote text for a 

recently released brochure on Harlem-Dow- 
ling Children's Services, the only licen¬ 
sed black child-welfare agency in New York 
City...Allen Buchanan, '82, is a communi — 

B.A.N. PEOPLE 

cations analyst for GTE Data Services in 
Tampa, Fla.... Tony Chapelle , '84, is free¬ 
lancing in New York City. His assignments 
include writing for magazines published by 
the United Methodist Church and profiles 
for Celebrity Register, published every 10 
years by DOUBLEDAY... This month's BLACK 
ENTERPRISE offerings: Sandra Roberts , '82, 
wrote about Georgia Power Company's 2-year- 
old program to restore electrical power 
and rehabilitate property in downtown areas 
of eight Georgia cities. The utility company 
was encouraging black real estate develop¬ 
ers to refurbish buildings and erect new 
structures ..."All That Jazz," by Phyl Gar¬ 
land , associate professor at the GSJ, looks 
beyond the artists giving the music a need¬ 
ed shot in the arm. Phyl's piece gives num¬ 
bers — royalty percentages and production 
costs — on the business side of making re¬ 
cordings and the overwhelming odds musici¬ 
ans face trying to make a good living. 


CONTINUED on PAGE 12 



















PEOPLE Magazine called assistant editor James McBride , '80, 

the "Seventh Jackson" and driving force behind this month's 
PEOPLE EXTRA, devoted to the Jacksons and their Victory to¬ 
ur. James put together articles on mother Katherine and bro¬ 
thers Tito and Randy. James followed the Victory entourage 
for seven months through 15 concert cities. 

PEOPLE /Con't... David J. Dent , '82, contributed articles on 
two growing small businesses, ADJ Enterprises, a Chicago- 
based public relations and image-consulting firm and the De¬ 
troit-based Danny Dukes Machinery-Conveyers, which installs, 
repairs and fabricates mechanical equipment. 
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